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OHAPTER XXIX.—(continued.) 


Bor she was all the time 
the back rooms in a house not ve 
former residence. 
mansion, in an old-fashioned squa 

the beau monds that ever inhabi 

had gradually, slowly ebbed to 
A good many profes- 
and people who liked fine houses 
instead of little stuffy bandboxes 


, a8 we know, shut 
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quite respectable, and a 
l, but these things did not concern 
laine and Mary Todd, who was known 
pe tircle as Mrs. Peter Blaine. 

come. and looked over it; 
eo With the solid farnitare, lofty rooms, 

steat show,” as they remarked, for their 


apartments upstairs had struck them 
as the very thing for a certain 
ked as if it were made for 
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them, and, without any undue hesitation, they 
entered into the a of 15, Gordon- 
square. This was on the strength of Peter's 
thousand a year, but now that he had the 
* fingering,” as he called it, of four times the 
sum, they launched ont into a carriage and 
pair (on job), a capital, it red-faced, cook ; 
also on, job, a pair of tall, pert-looking maids, 
with frizzing fringes, a slavey to do their 
work, knowa as the under-housemaid, and a 
man-servant, who spent most of his time 
chaffing the above young women, and picking 
his teeth. 

They all admitted that it was a ‘‘ram” 
place, but times were slack, and these people's 
money was as good as anyone’s, and they 
indemnified themselves by doing as little work 
-as they could, without being mere ‘‘ visitors ” 
in the house ! 

There was great company kept now ; con- 
stang dinners, or suppers, or lancheon parties. 
Cook had to have in a niece to help her, and 
the consumption of brandy, port, and brown 
sherry for sauces and sweets was actually 
appalling ! 

Mr. Blaine, now that he was palpably in 








[I'LL GO UP T0-MOBROW AS SURE AS I'M STANDING HERE, AND TELL BER KVERMTHING,” HISSED MARY TODD.) 


TWO MARRIAGES. 


the enjoyment of a solid income, had heaps 


of friende—old friends, really birds of his 
own feather, broken-down gentlemen, with 
reputations a little damaged by transactions 
at cards or the turf; besides these there were 
some young men who were ‘‘none of your 
straight-laced people,” and who thought 
Blaine “ a ratber good sort of chap,” and Mrs. 
Blaine “no end of fun,” and who enjoyed 
the Sanday dinners and Saturday suppers at 
No. 15 uncommonly ; the cellar was good, the 
cook Al, and you always met a lot of jolly 
people. There were some ladies, fall of life 
and go, perhaps a little loud in voice and 
dress, who had no nonsense about them, in 
quite their own language. These were the 
wives of Mr. Blaine’s friends, or wives’ 
sisters, or friends’ sisters, or, in some Cases, 
widows—ladies who had not actually 

the rubicon of p-opriety, bat metamorphi- 
cally sat by the stream and dabbled and 
splashed in the water, but never went quite 


in. 

Little did all these fast and festive people 
guess at the secret of those rooms upstairs! 
—that the money that paid for champagne 
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and @igags and! feasts came ont of the bank. 


ing agcount ofa miserable woman wio was 
pactog adark foom:on thenext story, nearly 
beside herself with despair, with solitude 
and silence for her two companions. 

Of course these revellers knew nothing, buf 
the servants had their surmises, They had 
beon. told-that-a-lady, who was confined in 
the three back rooms, shut off by a door, 
wae*e ‘relation’ of Mr. Blaine’s—mad, but 
harmless! No one had seen her. She 
was Brought in & cab one foggy night; the 
attendant could not speak if she would, and 
would not if she could. It was a master- 
stroke on the part of crafty Peter to secure 
her services, to have her informed, by means 
of @ faithful, fciendiy interpreter; t her 
charge was not only bad, bai that:she must 
not Jisten to her for a momiemis and, that to 
connive at escape, carr letters, &c., 
would thrust her (the Dum forth without 
wages or character; whereas, if she was true 
to her post, she}would be in apasition to bank 
a handsome sum of monegrat the end of the 

ear. 

This notion appealed love of money, 
which, —_ -— love sae ertaan only 
two stragest characteris ; far as we 
have seen, she was stolidly-figtiifal to: her 
promite and to her own interest, She went 
ugrand down twice a day, tray itm hand—a 
muameweoden figure ; and na; ™ were to 
bex gained from her offtiie. lady, or 
whether she was youngsemaily or very mad, 
or merely a drivellin nomwaoy the 

bg. her to 











soothed her nezveaby a doubly strong 
cap. 


y 
night- 


T was £0 piercing, so. despairing, 
that it ramge iit the hearers’ ears, and would 
never be n; and now the cook, the 


GHAPTER XXX. 


~~- Maccrn, theslavey, had taken s-deep interest 
in. all that concerned the lady upstairs 
When other servants dismissed, her from their 
busy minds she did not. She pondered and 
pondered, and resolved to find some means of 
communicating with the mad lady 

long,, but at. & safe distance, in case of acci- 
dents. 

It was not- the first time she had been 
curious about that locked door on the landing. 
She was a true Eve's daughter, with quite a 
dangerous supply of her mother Eve's weak- 
n 


ess, 

Ttwas she that Georgie had heard strolling 
abort outside on more-that one occasion, and 
now she (Maggie); emboldened by the family 

i first: seratehed on the panel, and 
a aig d her heart 
» and her hear 
beating fast; then.rapped again louder. 
She was heard’; for a light, quick foot came 
out of an inner yas it uncer. 


through if, most distinctly, — 
‘+ Who imthere 2?” 


“Tt'sonly the under-housemaid. 
just thonght l’d findout what you were doing: 
in here.” 


get ont” : 
Her voice diedsaway in a low sob, 











Se! to akg 
‘And what.isehe to you?’ 
“My husband” «gt 





“ Mig real name, Fir ashamed to. sayy 


housemaid, and the man. put their heads |. Mrs. 


together, and talkedin a i 
tramp overhead at times—if° anyone was 
beneath the back rooms!—of amufiled beating 
on the door as if by two impotent, frantic 
hands. 

Ouie -of the maids was listened to with 


ened tliat the evening she came she had had 
w glitwpse of her. She was tall and young, 
with Hgtt brown bar; and a sealskin jacket, 
thie same, she would take her ‘‘davy,’*that 
Mrs, Blaine was wearing tow. She had come 
in quietly enough—it wasa night, they might 
rewmeniber; that all the lights were-put out in 
the hall such a queer start a3 they thought 
it, OF course; they could see the reason of 
that mow; bat shehad been standing-on the 
. lweding: when the door was opened, and had 
ugh Mr, B, had shovelled her away. 
ethere was desperate work— 
talking, Mrs, Blaine screaming; 
se row—and she herself was 
tened, and ran away then, they 
, tolook, When she came up 
all quiet; and she had never seen 
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circle were deeply impressed, and would 
ave wom 2 come to the bottom of the busi- 
A ere was no prospect of that, as 
they were all well awhee.. = 


ge 


“Because I want to be away, and hi v8 
I am very rich, and when he shuts me up, and 
no oné knows where TI am,’ he: can spend ‘all 
my money, He has none of his own—it’s all 
mine,’’ . ; > 

To this Maggiosimply replied with: theword 
“ laws?’ & ‘“*laws:?-of the deepest admiration 
and respect, ( f 

* An@ dovyou go. by thename of Mrs. Blaine 
outeide?” 

‘*No.; kept-away from him and: hid myself; 
I called myself Mrs. George.’’ 

‘Lowe !|'’—@ louder one this time; andia 
pause, and then—‘Why: you're never the 
Indy down in’ our street asthad the sewing 
class, and women's class, and gave BO 
much coals, and tea, and things?” 

Yes; I thinks I mush: be. Thad a-room 
down off Willisstzeet,. in: » building: called 
Dobbie’s Loan. I had classes all last year.” 

“Then you is her, and you were rare good 
to my mother Jast spring andto many a one; 
and (whisper) Mrs, George, if anyone can: get 
you out, in spite of them, I will, if I have to 
tear down this door with my own ten nails” 
—this jerked volubly through the keyhole. 

Mrs. Georgie made no answer; she. was 
sobbing. She began, faint as: it was, to see 
light at last. : 

'* Does your people know you are:liere?!’ 





room). paused 
tain, then bent down to the keyhole, and said), 
qi 
‘I’m in prison, I shall:die-soon.if I can’t} 


‘* Who eg te inquired. Maggie;. 
atthe ~~~ down nows. ‘- 


gitl;?” she said, impressively, | 


«do ae Mien sag: Waa? DI leave it.) 


yourself.’ -...- > 
“ Witat's arm: emg Mad people is’ 
sensible 50 be 


And why does lie-keep you up here ~~ 





a r. —_—_——e— 
“Nog I was kédna , 1 ma 
lured here by Mary ae _— 

Pm who ?’* . = 

“ The woman downstairs,” She wad'a ini 
to.alady I know, and brought to me — 
message, and brought me here, as you see,” 

‘'A maid! a maid! Why, she’s the grandest 
of the grand, and wont even. ring a 
pick up a handkerchief for herself; ¥o, 
should see her dresses and ‘her diamonds) 
They keep a world of company—no end of 
them, and a fine carriage and horses} 

“No doubt, Bat, Maggie, will you post a 
letter forme to-morrow ; that’sthe first thing 
I'laskof you?” 

“I will}.amd welcome. You have it ready 
this. time tommorrow, aud I'll behere-egain. As 
many letters ag.you like, IF fetch: i 
and you can sligp’em under the doom. Hist} 
there’s. someongianmaing.”’ 

Sothere wa = 

Th another 
sldwly do 
Hand, as.thm. 

























iat this little mew spar hope 
be exti ed, for, if it wermyand 

®@ more.cast back igto black des 
d die. Then. she went to bed, 
for ongatalept soundly. She did not le 
mind d@ivaifion horrors, as usual, nor 02 
the possi of her o g her eyes in the 
grey dawn, as-ahe often feared, and seeing » 
female figure, with bowed head and loosely: 
swaying arme, hanging from that tragic hook 
in the No; for once her hopes bd 












wall. 
exceeded her fears, and, she 
clatter of the dummy atriving P 
fast things brought her back from happy 
dreams to hateful, stern realities. 

The day seemed months: tilt as mdcom 
knoskiog ab the outer doon:a be 
welcome .arrival,.of the 1 s 
within five minutes, after a Jitél 
the. door with a Raita, the . 
despatched and eafely lodged. 
pocket. Dat 
‘*Lis‘en to-me,maiam !.. Mri. 
whispered, “I hear they are. 
| theatre, or to: cee the: 
night ; alot: of senvants has, 
have; but I won'tgo af the 
coast will :bo alear.} Aftex. th 
her gin she’s safe, but, she, nerves 
properly till pretty late; them Till, 
outiof her pocket and let: you aonb 
—bring anything you have. with 
say, money,.and if you ha 
as See on. I will let you out, 

‘after you, show you.ous 
away you. go; and. don’t 
Eivary-!”’ fool i] .920q% 
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“No, to my dying dsy—never! ” very fer 





tian, she felt. quite giddy, and had to 
0;'the badustr 


wits Gillalip the key back in. dammy’s 
pocket, and no one will bea bit the wiser, 
wa when, the next morning,she goes up with 
yor tray won't she be surprised? If it was 
ge Td. waite, ‘sold’ in great big letters all 
yross the wall. I suppose you have ink?” 
Bat this. valgar triumph did not appeal to 
fis. George. To be away, to be free, was 
gficient, triumph. for her, and she made no 
et... 
le. drinks. awful,” whispered Maggie 
gee more through the keyhole. “He's a 
man!. What an eye he has got in his 

bad! Apd. you tay as she was a maid?” 


v 
+Well,it that don’t beat everything! She 
aa muoh.airsnow as a peacock, Oh, you 
ould, justeee. her lovely diamond necklace!” 
in barat, of. enthusiasm. “ They 
like-—like the sun,” 
hadia.shrewd idea that she was well 
ugusinted with this sparking ornament—.that 
tha been hers; but, oh! if she. might only 
aape. with life and reason she gladly endowed 
ome or whatever she called herself, 
every jowel she had ever possessed. 
“Ldon’tthink it’s safe my staying here.any 
cuger,, aid Maggi rising from her knees. 
‘ never, be canghf at this ere 
of all keyholes; that would:spoil all. 
good-night, ma’am.. Ges your things 
miy,apch a8. you can carry,,and Beep up 
matneart, Jor I'll be back here about half. 
; ning, to,morrow. night if things happen 
wl expect will happen, and with the key.” 


. GOMAPTER ‘XXXh 
Temhouta that:elapsed before Maggie came 
-the-prisoner. seamed the longest that 
platter had ever known. 
Setifew preparations sabe had. spread over 
age space as possibie, and yet, saerdin 
everything was, ready for her 
in Jess Gonbotabhew-. 
essed a hat, but no shawl or jacket. 
; her. seadskin.had been confiscated, 
upmvionely, binted,.and; under the. circum. 
imtenot han-never. going outsidejthe door, 
tenrteit had .been unnecessary. to replace 
Pa ovo’ j 
tine oicleck she was; standing: ab. her 
door, with her hat on her head) and a 
imlfer hand, listening breathlessly for 
ing footsteps. 
nine—no sound! Ten! Surely 
ee iol agonising idea!) had not been 
ith: i hex: hopes. merely for. the plea- 
toh daehing them; tothaground? — 
“bLam disappoipted,thig time,’’ said the 
ubrtonate young lady, with clenched hands, 
ermal Fame Maggi 
was ; C) 
Netaithéal, 


thecande:stenling cantiously. up the, stairs, 
tl presently there was a fumbling at. the 
Wholepsthe: deor opened. slowly, and she 


there, ma'am?” 
MledyLivebeen. here for hours!” she re- 


“Kienid. not come before, for they did. not 
Slilkpretty late; They.are all gone, except. 
Sbeinddummy, and they have been at 
at the gin,. I had to wait ages 

y went to sleep, over the fire—and 
lewase, long time abanb it—to, pick her 
she} always carries the key there, 
sound, and the cook in bed,.ao we've 

, pevemtsaiven, and-now is your time, 


“o-stoond invitation. wae needed. In an 
SttGeonia was half-way. down the stair, 
owear-other, she had been so long 
strades. for two, or. three 
thinking she heard, a noise, said, 


. 


‘‘Iv's noone, There's not a single stir in 
the house. Hurry on, horry on!” 

They both descended to the drawing-room 
floor, and then to the hall, Oh, rapture! the 
street.door was in sight at last—the gate to 
freedom ! 

“Tt's a perishing night,” said Maggie, 
shivering ; and ycu've no shaw! or anything. 
Whatever is to be dons ?” 
mind if so long as.I get ont of this. I do not 
feel the cold, I’m sure.” 


your death of cold, you can't go out liks that. 
It just looks as if you were running away, 
such a cut as that—a hat, and no jacket, nor 
gloves, You'd be known ina minute. See, 
i’ve an old grey shawl you shall have, if you’ll 
not mind wearingit. You can throw it away 
afterwards, I'll ron down for it now.” 

“If you do, Maggie, don't be a minute, 
I'm on thorns to get away; and, before I go, 
tell me where I am, quickly, for I have not 
the least idea what part of London I am 
in.” 

‘‘ You're in Gordon-gquare—if you know 
where that is. I'll tell you when I come 
back, Just sit down for.a second.” 

And, opening a swing door, she vanished to 
the lower regions. She seemed to be a long 
time away—to Georgie, at least, who sat in 
the big untidy hall, and felt her every pulse 
throbbing with fear and impatience, 

‘*If she does not come econ,” she said to 
herself, decisively, ‘I shall open the door, and 
go,” glancing at a big; barred, massive-looking 
door; one of the old style, with a great brass 
‘lock, anda huge, hanging chain, and bolts top 
aud bottom. No:latch-key here! 

As she looked ste saw that it was-securely 
fastened up, 4a if for the night, a freak on the 
part of the drunken cook, who had entirely 
forgotten that the family and most of the 
servants had notcome home ae yet. 

It would take some time to undo; aud make 
& good deal of noise into the bargain. As she 
was thus surveying it critically, Maggie came 
panting through the swing door, breathless 
and frightened. 

‘*She's awake!” she gasped. “ Sho’s after 
me! Hide for your life! Here—there’s. a 
closet for cloaks,’’ pniling open a, door with a 
wrench, ‘“‘in yon: go.  l'll come back:for you 
when she’s settled down again.” 

Tn a second Georgie found herself shut.into 
a stuffy little dark closet, seemingly fall of old 
cloaks, and:coata, and. hats, and lumber, that 
had a musty, dusty smell, as if it bad not 
been opened for months. 

Here, bundle in hand, she crouched down, 

and held her breath, though there.was no need 
for either:precantion, and presently she heard 
the dummy’s heavy, flat footfall coming along 
the hall, accompanied by a quicker, lighter 

one—Maggie’s. 

They went upstairs together as far as the 

second flight.. Would. they ascend the. third ? 

If the open. door was found she waslost! But 

no! 

Atter a while—a.long while.it seemed—but 

perhaps two moments, they were down.in the 

hall-once more. 

Maggie bai evidently managed to. engage 

the dummy’s attention in some wonderfal 

w 


ay. { 
She heard the swing door bang behind 
them, and.was on theevye of. peeping out. Now 


she would go, Her. hand was feeling nervously 
for the latch when.a,thundering double knock 
at the: hall-door brought. her heart to her 
mouth, andithen came a violent peal at. the 
bell—the master and mistress, of course! 

She was quite, right—it was the master and 
mistress; and not only them, but a large 
party of guests, who had accompanied them 
home to supper. 

The hall seemed to, be filled all of a sudden 
with voices—men’s voices, women’s—laugh- 
ing, and the nasal accent of Mr, Blaine, high 
above every other, was heard inviting every 
one in. 


** On, I don’t care ; I'll do very well. Never | 


‘‘ Bat, putting aside the fact of your getting 


home, but-anyhow the cook's'on the premises, 
and she’s au important persom, eh? We wili 
have supper in the twinkling of aneye, Just 
go upstairs, Mca, Maynard, and take the party 
after you. Supper will bein directly.” 


rustling. 

After this the light was suddenly tarned on 
in some room near the closet, for the chinks 
in the wood were lit up, and Gaorgie, looking 
stemthily through one of them, saw the 
dining-room, into which this closet abutted,. 
a big recom, with the gas just turned on by a 
very cross-looking man-servant, 

The cloth was laid partially—either that 
or left from dinner; and he was now going 
round the table laying more forks and knives 
in a kind of suppressed fury, and talking 
volably to himself ail the time, 

“Sach junketing, such ways—there’s no 
p2ace for a decent servant; he never knows 
what's to happen next. This is the seconk& 
this week, and keeping us all out of our beds 
till all hours. Here, Clara,” to ons of the 
maids, ‘‘ you just go and bring up the glasses, 
Has that drunken old woman downstairs been 
roused?” 

** Aye; she’s like walking imhersleep, but 
she’s sending up some supper, Didi you ever 
know such a pack?” nodding: her hewd con- 
temptuously towards the ceiling above her,. 

“To's @ pack as I’m notgoing to have any- 
thing to do with much lovger. Inever was 
in such a rowdy place in. my life before, and 
won't be again ina hurry; and if you'll take 
a friend’s advice, Clara, you'll clear-out, too, 
There will bs a rare smash; here one of these 
days, or my name’s not Thomas Mallina, 
Now run away, and hurry up with them 
glasses, and tell’ Maria to sharpen: herself. 
If he hasn’t the supper laid like-a king:on the 
stage; as comes up by a trap-door ate- moment’ 
notice, his language is—you know what; but 
I’m not going to stand it—no, not-for triple 
the good wages !’’ banging down two deeantere 
on the table. 

Presently the gong brought all the:company 
downstairs, flocking in sans ceremonie an they 
had flocked into the hall. There, at the foot 


an eye to bear on Peter—Peter, in full even- 


ends till they looked like two knittingneedies, 


proved ‘*jail bird” fashion, a single diamond 
solitaire stud lighting up the vast expanse of 
his shirt front, and an equally valuable gem 
blazing on his little finger—Peter, looking as 
she had never seen him before—prosperous, 
rich, the pompous:owner of a fine establish- 
ment, troops of friends, and a fall staffed: 
urse, 
Beside him sat a very stout lady in a very: 
low dress, with big dark eyes, that looked as if 
they were greatly made up-even to Géorgie’s 
very bird’s.eye view. She was handsome in 
a florid; dark style, and, perhaps; on the: 
sunny side of forty. She laughed loudly at 
everything Peter said, looked witchingly into 
his face, showed all her upper teeth as far as. 
the molars, and seemed to possess an appetite 
in good’ case, and to have a weakaess for 
champagne. Georgie had remarked that she 
looked’ away invariably in sweet, simple, an 
consciousness, as her glass was filled again 
and again. 
So much for this couple, who seemed’ to be 
excellent friends indeed as time went on, and 
the wines and general jollity circulated. She 
would be Been tapping his arm with a fat, 
playftl hand, and he leaning over and whisper- 
ing into her ear in a way that looked as if the 
a ends of his moustache would’ almost 
put her eyes out; and she would: laugh and 
giggle and look interrogatively round the 
table, and laugh and giggle again, and’ then 
whisper to him. Not pretty manners, cer- 
tainly—but there, she was no worse than: the 
reat. of the company, none of them:seemed to 
have any worth mentioning. 
There were other couples carrying on flirta- 











omen 


“I don't know if my servants have come 


tions tender or sprightly; there were men 


Then there ensued a stamping and &_ 


of the table, Georgie could bring a quarter of: 
ing dress, his moustache stiffened ont at the- 


his hair cropped close to his head in-the ap- 
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arguing loudly about races or about cards; 
there was an old gentleman, with a red face 
and white hair, who was relating doubtfal 
anecdotes at the top of his voice to a 
womar across ihe table, and who ought to 
have been ashamed of himself inatead of being 
apparently extremely well-pleated with his 
own flow of anecdote. There were the two 
maids and the man. servant in the background, 
drinking in every word with thirsty ears, but 
looking scorn at the company to each other. 
There was the skeleton at the feast, if we 
may call Georgie so—and, indeed, she was 
literally reduced to skin and bone—watching 
the whole entertainment with palpitating, 
breathless interest. 

Mary Todd sat at the head. of the table, 
and with her back to her, She could only see 
her profile at best, but she had been able to 
recognise her own rivitre of diamonds round 
Mary's ewarthy neck. Mary was in a low 
dress also—a garment of a daring style, that 
some French drestmaker had imported from 
Paris, ard passed off on her deluded client as 
the ‘‘eame as made for the Princess of 
Wales,’’ but, in good trath, it was more in 
the style of a stage costume, worn there as a 
burlesque on good taste. There was nothing 
to be esid against the materials, but her style 
was, to say the least of it, eccentric, and the 
colours blinding. Whatever else it was it was 
costly, and Mary felt that it was more ex- 
pensive than all the other women’s dresses at 
the table put together. f 

She ought to have been satisfied between 
that and her diamonds and a blasé young man, 
with a washed-out appearance, who was utter- 
ing the most barefaced and colossal compli- 
ments into her ear. But, no—she could only 
give him half ber attention ; she was too much 
taken up in watching Peter, His goings on 
were disgraceful, and as to that wretch—that 
horrid, painted Mrs, Sweetman—never—never 
—never should she darken her doors again. 
Georgie could see that the lady of the house 
was uneasy in her mind, and the reason— 
much Peter would care! 

Everything must have an end in time, even 
“a jolly little supper after the play,” as Mrs. 
Sweetman called it, There was a rising and 
pushing back cf chairs, a lighting of cigars 
and cigarettes, and an exodus into.the hall, 
where shawling ani coating and loud fare- 
well’ took place, 

Peter went out and tenderly sped Mrs. 
Sweetman in particular, the rest of the com- 
pany in general, whilst Mary merely stood in 
she doorway, with her arms akimbo, and 
glowered like a thundercloud on her recent 
company. Then, ere they had all left, she 
retreated into the dining room, and Georgie, 
who was cloge to her, saw her fill herself ont 
nearly a tumbler full of champagne, drain it 
off, and then, as she pnt down the glass, she 
said to herself aloud, “ Aye, I'll be able to 
have it out with him after that! he shall not 
get over me this time!” and she began to 
4rail up and down the room, nursing her 
wrath to keep it warm. 

After a little the hall door slammed, there 
was @ sound of many wheels careering down 
the street, and Peter lounged into the room, 
with his hands in his pockets—lounged up to 
the chimney-picce, and, leaning against it 
with bis back, surveyed his gaudy companion 
attentively. 

** What’’-—here two or three bad words— 
‘twas the meaning of your behaviour this 
evening, you ill-tempered-looking, yellow- 
skinned virago? Don't let me see any more 
of your black looks at my table, or your 
scowls at my friends, or I'll give you some- 
thing to scowl and look black for.” 

**1'll look as biack as I please,’’ retorted 
Mary, shriily, nerved to rash courage by the 
champagne; ‘‘and I won’t have that nasty, 
brazen creature sitting at my table again, nor 
patting a fuot inside my house—do you mind 
that! Her goings on and yours this evening 
were abominable—I was ashamed of you both, 

that I was!” 

* Upon my word,” ejaculated Peter, slowly, 





after # moment's cool survey of the indignan 
Mary Todd; ‘‘this one of the best jokes I've 
ever heard—you dare to dictate to me—you 
dare?’’ bringing his face close up to hers, and 
hissing the words, as it were, into her very 
teeth, ‘I'll have her here to stay, if you 
mean that you are jealous of my attentions to 
Connie Sweetman—I'll have her here on a 
long visit to teach you manners, That’s 
what you brought on yourself by your con- 
founded impudence, ma’am—and I would not 
lei you off so easily only I believe you've 
had too much !”’ 

“Too much!—Too much!" she screamed, 
stung beyond everything by this accusation ; 
‘‘ 1’ll soon show youifI have. I’llspeak plaivly 
to you once for al], Peter Blaine—you’d better 
mend your manners with me, or you'll find 
yourself in queer street. I know too much 
for you to play any tricks with me; you'd best 
mind yourself, or it will be worse for you.”’ 

‘*You know too much, do you, eh? We 
can e0on muzzle you, as other people have 
been muzzled—aye, and I will tco, I’m sick 
and tired of your airs and nonsense. You're 
as jealous as you can be, you’re the plague of 
my life, an enormous expense. You are com- 
mon, ugly, valgar—growing as fat as an old 
Jewess, I'll lose nothing in getting rid of 
you.” 

“Only you can’t,’ she hissed. ‘I'll stick 
to you for life like a burr—you dare not get 


rid of me!” 


“ We -will soon see that,” shrugging his 
shoulders. 

**Yes, you'll soon see—and someone else 
will goon see something, and that’s she above 
stairs. 1’ll go up to-morrow, as sure as I’m 
standing here, and tell her everything.” 

‘* If I thought you had it in you to do that,” 
and he paused and looked at her wickedly, 
“I'd take you by your hair and throw you out 
into the street ; but you won't. Your in- 
terests, you know, are mine—we stand or fall 
together,” and then,in a totally different tone 
of voice, “and when all is said and done, 
Molly, you're too fond of me to do me such a 
turn as that, besides cutting your own 
throat!” 

A word seemed enough, and Molly threw 
herself into his arms, and clagping bim round 
the neck hyterically sobbed out a great deal 
between interjections and mufiled indictments 
that Georgie could not hear; but Peter’s face 
was looking towards her over this creatare's 
shoulder, and it wore nothing but an expres- 
sion of half weariness—disgusted weariness— 
and half of sardonic amusement. 

It was evident that whatever he once 
thought of Mary Todd in her housemaid’s 
cotton asd cap, that in her velveta, satine, and 
diamonds he was most heartily sick of the 
same person. 

What was the secret that Mary was about 
to tell her?—the secret that had had such an 
effect upon the not easily effected Peter? 
What conld it be about? Now that this 
couple had signed a peace she had no chance 
of hearing it, 

“It is only when thieves fall out that 
honest men get their own,” was the thought 
that flashed through her mind, as she watched 
the pair on the hearthrug. 

She had been kneeling in a cramped posi- 
tion for a long time—fully two hours; her 
bones were sore and aching, and making a 
slight change in her position she caused the 
boards to creak. To her horror she beheld 
the inmates of the dining-room both look 
quickly in the direction of her hiding-placs. 

** Did you hear that, Peter? What was it 
in the closet?” 

“Only rats, I fancy. It’s a horrid, fasty 
hole, I'll have it tarned out to-morrow; 
indeed, if I knew where Spark was I'd turn 
out that rat now,” with a sudden access of 
most unusual energy. ‘ Where is he?” 

"I don’t know, I'm sure; bat I'll go and 
see,”’ said Mary, sweeping to the door, but 
pausing—*‘ Peter!” 

‘* Well, what is it?” fretfully. 





‘You were not in earnest about m 
ugly and fat?” y being 

“No, of course not, stupid; I was joking.” 

“I'd rather die than grow fat,” ener. 
ee Never mind dying ; b h 

“ Never mind dying ; but and 
7 you?” a the’ ae ae 

e then opened the door, went ont 
ae park! Spark! Spark ~_ 

“ Spar pa rk! where 
Spark?” di wat 

Georgie’s feelings, in her hiding-place, may 
be better imagined than described. She 
pressed her two hands hard upon her nting 
heart; she listened with ears that outa 
the sound of an answering patter to that re. 
iterated oall, “Spark! Spark! § ” 

She felt nearly choking wi conflicting 
emotion, fear, blank Creat, despair ; 
but fear was foremost, Perha 
had got so far, he would kill her this time, 
Everything depended on the dog—by such 
mere trifle did her future hang—as to whether 
the dog had chosen to sleep uptairs that night 
or In the lower regions, If the dog was found 
she was found. 

Luckily for her — was snoring comfort. 
ably on the foot of the kitchenmaid’s bed, 
Atter repeated calls—repeated in vain—Mr, 
Blaine shouted, irritably,— 

‘‘There—there, that will do! I hate to 
hear 8 woman’s squeaky voice calling a dog, 
He's in the kitchen, I suppese. No matter; 
I'll have the place turned out, and the rat out 
of that to-morrow.” 

So saying, with one tremendous yawn and 
stretch, he departed, politely telling his com. 
panion to come in, and put the gas out, 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
“Ars you there, Mrs, George?” 
whisper, after the ‘house was 
and the door creaked back and 
ey oy scanty garments, with a candle in 


er . 

She found Georgie huddled up in a corner, 
more dead than alive, frozen with cold, and 
cramped in every bone. 

- Bee ae aces o- —— 
an ene a whisper. ‘* You can’t go 
to-night, it’s raining cats and dogs. Its after 
one o’clock ; you’d never geta cab, 
and any way,’’—holding the candle above her, 
and shading the light within her hand—" 
are not fit to stir; you look just ghastly,” pro- 
nounced by Maggie “gashly.” “You mut 
come away back to your old quarters for to- 
night, and make a real, fresh start to-morrow. 
I'll get the key again, and here's the shawi. 
Don’t forget your bandle,” leading the = 
Oren bavi pony 5 first landing vigorously 
once having e 
blowing out the light. 

It was dreadfal to’ 
more to cross the threshold of 
rooms that bat a few hours 
imagined she had quitted for ; 
was no help for it. 

Bhe felt instinctively that Maggie 
In her present benumbed and ter 
dition she was certainly not fit to 
and seek shelter for her home! 
night, and it was pouring. T 
entered her dreary, too well- 
kept lashing the panesas it were 
to drive in the windows. No, she was 
where she was, for, at least, one 

“T’ll come again to-morrow,” 
ductor, “and I'll try and be as early 
but I doubt if it will be safe before 
ten cr eleven ; bat it will depend 
Dammy, and, of couree, if there’ 
going out you can’t stir till after every 
gone to bed and the house shut up 
night. I'll see that the big bolts is 
back, and I'll give an oil to the key. 
is not my work, but Bessie will 
much obliged if I give her a hand with 

So saying the volable ander-housemaid, 
never looked for many replies, ssid 
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said 5 
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— 
ips looked the door very gently, and stole 


§he was successfal with the carrying off of 
ie key the next night, and came upstairs a 
ile before eleven, and said, breathlessly,— 
«] made sure of her this time; she'll not 
pooming Up to-night. I bought a bottle o’ 
on my own account, and put it in the 
igile, It’s the very colour o’ water, and she 
kmew—the more water she poured in 
r it got. She could not make it 
a1 could see that ; but, anyway, it made 
great difference, for she drank it,” con- 
joled Maggie, with smothered exultation. 
sige you ready ? Aye, so I see, shawl and all. 
wealovely night, and the key’s in the hall. 
jor; bat you must not stir till the house is 
and that won’t be till about twelve 
You can come out then, and listen 
ihe lobby, and steal down. There will be 
plight, 80 you must be careful and not fall 


“Yes, I’ll manage all that, Maggie; but you 
dibave to tell me the nearest way to some 
aiway-station from this.” 

What one do you want?” 

“J don’t care—the nearest.” 

“Victoria. Will that do?” 

“Yes, a8 good as another.” 

On hearing this Maggie began a detailed 
ription of streets, and turns, and cross. 
ig, which, when her auditor had heard over 
m4 ted, and been corrected, she as- 
aed her informant that she would find her 


ny easily. 
“You must be sure not to stir till it is 
ale,” said Maggie ; “till the house is dark, 
oi as silent as death, I'll leave the key 
we, in your own hands, for I won’t come u 
You see it only makes people suspi- 
tou, for I’ve no real call up to this part of 
teworld at all, and I sleep with Bessie, the 
tichenmaid, and she’s a real sly one, always 
imeting out things. So, ma’am, I'll say 
ie,” 


“Good-bye, Maggie,” replied the prisoner, 
piling something into her hand as she spoke. 
‘lean never repay you for this. I will never 
igetit, You will hear of me again some 
ij; and by twelve to-night—in another 
rand a-half—I hope I shall be gone from 
tate for ever,” 

| you will, ma’am ; and many thanks 
you. It seems to me asif you had given 
% 8 lot of money, and money I was not 
Wiking for, nor anything. You was so good 
Omother. But as you have been so kind if 
twe is any work about your getting away, 
tilam found ont, I can now just walk off, 
imap my fingers at them; and now I dare 
fy nolonger. I’m really going,” she added, 
twiily; and in another moment she was 
@iling quickly downstairs, 

(To be continued.) 








NAMES OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

These are derived principally from some 
cause or object, For instance, 
which Julians Ossar first called 

Giernia—is modification of Erin, or the 

of 1 a 
m Scotia, a tribe which origin- 
foame from Ireland. It was causing 
Caledonia, which means a mountainous 
ntry—forests and lands, 

Portugal, the ancient Lusitania, was so 
Cae & town on the River Douro, called 

Opposite to which the inhabitants bailt 
weity of Porto, 

Spain, the ancient Iberia, from the River 
lherus, or Hispania, from the Phoenician 
a” which signifies abounding with rabbits 

@nimals are very numerous in that 
» hence the name of Spain. 
from the Franks, a people of 
who conquered that country. 
name was Celta, Gaul, or Gallia- 
the latter signifying striped 
which were worn by the natives. 
d, the ancient Helvetia, was so 
by the Austrians, who called the 


pyle 





inhabitants of the mountainous countries 
Schweitzers. 

Italy received its present name from a 
renowned prince called Italus. It was called 
Hesveria from its western locality, 

Holland, the ancient Batavi, a warlike 
people, was so named from the German word 
hohi,the English of which is hollow, implying 
averylowcountry, Theinhabitants are called 
Datch, from the German deutsch or teutsch. 

Sweden and Norway were anciently called 
Scandinavia, which the modern antiquarians 
think means a country the woods of which 
have been buried or destroyed. The appella- 
tion Sweden is derived from Sictuna, or 
Suitheod, The native term Norway, or the 
northern way, explains itself. ; 

Prussia, from Peuzzi, a Sclavonic race ; but 
some writers suppose it took its name from 
Russia, and the Sclavonic syllable po, which 
means adjacent or near. 

Denmark means the marches, territories, or 
boundaries of the Danes. 

Russia is the ancient Sarmatia, which has 
been subsequently named Muscovy. It derived 
its present name from Russi, a Sclavonio 
tribe who founded the Russian monarchy. 
The original savage inhabitants used to paint 
their bodies in order to appear more terrible 
in battle. They generally lived in the moun- 
tains, and their chariots were their only habi- 
tations. 

Turkey took its name from the Tarks, or 
Turcomans, which signifies wanderers, and 
originally belonged to the Soythians or Tar- 
tars. It is sometimes called the Ottoman 
Empire, from Othoman, one of the principal 
leaders. 

WOMAN IN TURKEY. 

The woman of Tarkey—or she, at least, 
who has the good fortane to live in the bigger 
cities—is no longer as a sealed book. Those 
who run may look, and those who look may 
see her, 

There are, of course, prominent examples 
of the advanced Taorkish woman, Their his- 
tories are in many instances similar. A case 
in point would be that of the now fashionable 
Tarkish lady who while an infant was sold 
by her parents to a Jew slave-dealer, who, after 
the usual course of training, exhibited his prize 
to his customers with the rest of his live-stock, 
It was in such a case, for women dealt with 
in this manner. a mere toss-up what she be- 
came—a fine lady’s handmaiden or something 
worse. Even the lot of the handmaiden is not 
always an enviable one. 

But fortune smiled on this heroine of the 
slave mart. A celebrated Turkish statesman, 
who patronized the Hebrew merchant, pur- 
chased her as a playfellow for his son, The 
children grew up together till the time arrived 
when the boy had to quittheharem. He was 
educated in France, and when in later years 
he returned, he found the old partner of his 
romps & beautiful girl, and so—he fell in love 
with and married her. 

His wife eventually became a widow, and 
soon belonged to the advanced school, which 
has its acknowledged leaders, notwithstanding 
the fact that the free-born wives and damsels 
look down on such of their sisters who have 
been sold and bought. So far, that following 
the example of one’or two others of her friends, 
who, like herself, had not cared because they 
scandalized the stricter of their rex, she had 
started on a trip to the forbidden land of 
Christendom. Nor, indeed, was it much 
wondered at when it was whispered that she 
was betrothed to one not belonging to her own 
faith ; bnt the announcement that she was 
received into the Church of Rome was a 
gentine surprise. Married or single, she 
could scarcely dare to return to Tarkey. To 
leave the country without the permission 
which is hardly ever given to a Moslem fe- 
male is: an extremely grave offence, and 
apostacy is, by the ‘sacred law, punishable 
with death. Itis reported that, at the request 
of a relative, her name has already been erased 
from the list of Ottoman subjects. 





SINNED AGAINST. 


— 
CHAPTER V. 


Tary stood together on that{fair summer 
afternoon—Bertram Danvers and Mrs, Rus- 
sell’s poor little neglected niece ; a man whose 
income was counted by thousands, and the 
girl who had neither home, friends, or 
money. 

He waited for her answer. Ge loved her 
passionately; but there was a secret in his 
past, a turned-down page in his life which he 
must keep from her, 

If little May had had a father or a brother, 
if she had possessed loving friends and tender 
guardians, Bertram might have cared for her 
just the same, but he would never have pro- 
posed to her to link her fate with hir, 

“What is it to be, May?” he whispered, 
** Will you come with me?” 

She hesitated, 

‘'I¢ seems wronging you,” she answered at 
last, ‘ You offer me all—love, home, care— 
and I—I give you nothing.’”’ 

“You give me yoarself,” he whispered. 
* Believe me, child, I desire nothing else.” 

The clock on the mantelpiece pointed to 
half-past four. The time of Pertram’s stay 
in Mackstone was getting short, 

** We must leave here in an hour, dear.” 

** Leave here?” 

‘Yes, if we would reach London to-night. 
May, have you any preparations you wish to 
make? My darling, I don’t wish to hurry 
you, but time is passing.” 

“ And Alix will be back.” 

“The servant—I daresay she will not 
harry,’ and then he noticed the tea-things on 
the table. ‘You must let me be your at- 
tendant now. I will see to things as skilfully 
as Alix herself.” 

In effect, when May came downstairs 
dressed in a long dark cloak and small black 
hat, Bertram had not keen idle. The tea was 
made, and a plate fall of wafery bread-and- 
butter ready cut for her. She drank the tea 
feverishly, but she could not touch the bread- 
and-butter, 

“I am not hungry, and I feel so strange. 
Qh”—and she turned to Bertram with both 
hands joined in eager supplication—“ are you 
quite sure?” 

“ Sore of what, May?” 

'' That it isn’t wrong?” 

She had asked him a hard question, con- 
sidering that turned-down page in his life, of 
which she knew nothing. For a moment he 
almost hesitated. : 

‘* My darling,” he said at last, “it cannot 
be wrong to leave those who have treated you 
80 shamefully.” 

** And you will not change?” 

‘I shall love you always,” 

‘Even if I disappoint you? You see I’m 
not good,” and she smiled sadly. “I think 
sometimes I am quite bad.” 

“You will always be ‘good’ in my eyes. 
May, won’t you trust me? I never broke a 
promise to anyone I loved, and I tell you, 
sweet, that for all time you will be dearest to 
me on earth.” ‘ 

It was past five. Neither of them said so, 
but both ew it was time to go. May gave 
one last look round the small, cheaply-far- 
nished room where so many of her hours had 
been spent. Bertram understood the glance, 
“You shall never regret your decision, 
dear.” 

“ And some day,” she whispered, “perhaps 
you will bring me back when Margaret is 
married and they have Sengives me.” 

‘'J shall never bring you back, May.” 

“ Never?” 

‘Never while I live. Little one, I will 
trust no rival in your heart. You must be 
mine and mine only henceforward.” 

She had risen, and stood ready to leave the 
room, but Bertram caught her two hands 
in his impulsively and drew her to himself, 

‘* Kiss me,” he pleaded. 
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‘' You ate going: to: be my own—kiss me.” 

She yielded to the silent command in bis 
dark eyes. She raised her lips to his, and 
lef6 on them. the faintest, slyest caress. 
Bertram caught ker in his arms and. kissed 
her egain and sgain. 

“You shall never repent your trust, my 
darling—never while I live.’’ 

Never was an elopement quieter or less 
suspected. Bertram and May walked down 
the steps, of: Acacia Villa into. the: street in 
the broad light cf day,,. 

Between five and six on a summer.afternoon 
they strolled leisurely down. Oonstitution 
Hill, on. their way the railway-station, as 
unconrciously as thangh it were the moat 
uenal thing for a gentleman and. a young 
lady, in no wise related to him, to undertake a 
long journey together, 

Bat, then, it was the day of the fé'‘e. 
Every creature who. possibly could. obtaim a 
ticket had gone to the opening of the park 
Handreda who could not had gone to witners 
such of the ceremony; as could be seen from 
the public road. Mackstone, on this particular 
afternoon, was almost like a village, of tie 
dead. Tae. streets. were deserted—a. great 
hush seemed to have fallen on everything 

Bertram, Danvers, had. triumphed. When 
he lauched at Acacia Villa that afternoon 
he had had no ide’ cf persuading May. to 
jeave its shelter. The story of her sufferings, 
that, purple bruise on. her arm—above alk her 
avowed intention of going to London and 
“working hard '’—these had ali decided him. 
He loved her, but he had meant.to spare her 
because of her youth.and ianocence ; bat when 
he heard that sad little voice say there was 
no, place for her. in all the wide, wide world 
He resolged she shon'd, be his own. 

She-had no ambitious.thoughts, no shadow- 
pride in her heart. Sarely his. love wonld 
make her happy? Sarely his vast wel.th 
would avail to. conceal from. her for al.j.he 
o2e:defect.in his: wrong? 

He meant to. work her a oruel wrong, bat 
yeb. he loved her.. In my eyes thesin reared 
more at the door of those. who had neglected 
she girl, and left her so lonely that.a-word.of 
love. seemed precious to her. 

They, were.at the. station in. good time, 
Bertram's luggage waa there. before them,, 
having been sent down from the hotel.. Me. 
Danvers took the tickets -then.he led May on 
to the platform. 

** Where are we going?” 

The.question showed her utter confidence, 
her entire trust, bat it pierced Bertram to the- 
very Heart. 

‘* To London, dear.” 

‘*Tondon,?’”” 


“Aye, but we will not stay there. I mean. 


to take you abroad. I am a rich man, May, 
and I do not care: for England. We will go 
to the sunny south, my darling, and. I. will 
show, you. all that is. most lovely. in art and 
nature.” 

“Do you know,” said May, “‘ L have never 
— 2. a. train since we came to. Mack: 
stone ?”’ 


“ Phen you have not always livea here ?” 


“Ob, no; we came just before my,uucle’s- 


pea Betow moh ore lived, in a. little 
oo fillagg.. y, fancy, L. have: never 
bsemin,; London in my life!” 

‘Yon have lost very little,” 

"Don't you like London ?” 

‘Tiliate it.” , 


ii ” 

“Tf, the One. crushing sorrow. of your life 
esme. fo: you in a place, May, wonldn’t you 
hate if, daar?.” 

“ And.yon, have had sorrow?.”’ 

“ Aye, bitter sorrow.” 

Toe little fingera-on hiscoat sleeve.gave his 
arm.a.gentle-presaure, 

“ You must tell me, all, your tronblesand.les. 
me share; them?” she whispered: “ Indeed, 
iadeed, I want to be a.trne wife to you.” 

He stroked the hand.caressinaly, and then. 
the train came up. For.some distance. after 





care to choose an empty compartment there 
was every chance of there being undisturbed. 

“ The die is cast. now, May,” he said, when 
Mackstone was fairly left behind, ‘‘ Little 
gitl,.are you sorry?” 

“T feel like a creature in a dream, Mr; 
Danvers. Nothing seems real, I keep think- 
ing I shall wake up presently and find myself 
at Acacia Villa.’’ 

“I don’t. think there is much chance of 
that.. What time was your aunt to return?” 

‘* Between eight and nine.” 

“ Ah, them cyen.if she discovered. yon had 
joined your fate: to mine we are safe for to- 
night. There is no. train out of Mackatone 
after eight, Before she could reach London 
to-morrow morning her coming would. be: too 
late.” 

Mr. Danvers,” 

He looked displeased, 

‘‘Call me Bertram.’ 

She hesitated. 

‘* Never call me anything elee,” he said, 
fondly. “I can’t stand any other name from 
you.” 

“* Bertram, then, I wish you would tell me 
something,’’ 

‘* Anything. you like to ask, May.’’ 

‘‘ What made you likeme?” 

‘* don’t know.” 

‘* You don’t know?” 

“Noy; you are utterly unlike anything I 
had. ever seen.. There was. such. look of 
purity and innocence on your face. You 
seemed £0 unfit, to battle with the cold, 
harsh world, thatthe very first time I saw 
you I longed to be your protector, and. guard 
you from all sorrow.” 

“Do you live in’ London?” May asked, 
suddenly, ‘Aunt used to think you did, 
She. often wondered why you. stayed so long 
in. Mackstone:” 

‘'] staged. for your sake;. I came: for an 


idle whim. I remained b:cause your face 


me,’’ 

“* My poor, little face?” 

“Don't say that, May. Don’t you know 
that you:are beantiful? ” 

“ No,” 

‘‘Others will. tell.you.so if I don’t, child. 
You. have the: sweetest face the world ever 
saw. Li you were. presented in London 
society; wonid.rave about your loveliness,” 

‘*I_ don't. want:-to.be presented.” . 

He knew thas, in. all,probability, she never 
would be, that he-himeself was so. acting that 
May would never have the:honour of curtesy:+ 
ing to the,-Qaeen, but he only.said,;— 

‘* We. will live: for each: other, May. We 
don’t want show and grandeur dows, little 
one?” 

‘' We want nothing but happiness,” 

Nothing but happiness! She spoke as: if 
that-were: the simplest thing to covet, poor 
child, instead, of! being: a blessing, ini seeking. 
which thousands spend their whole: livea,. bat 
Bertram did not find fault.with:ber-words. 

“I mean you to be happy; he: said, 
tenderly. ‘'I heve a stately town. house, a 
country seat in Kent, and..@ shooting-box. in 
Scotland, but I.don’t mean to take you toiany 
of these. I mean to make‘a home for you that 
shall bell onr:own.” 

‘© And who lives,in the other:places'?” 

* Servants’ chiefly.” 

'* How rich you must be,” 

He laughed, 

* Pretty fair. Yon need never be afraid of 
buying. anything you want, May, Even if 
you. were an: extravagant London beauty I 
don’é think you could: make: any serious hole 
in. my resources.’’ 

‘*Andiyet youdon't.do anything)?” saidithe 
gizh) perplexed. 

‘*Lneverearned a penny inumy lifes I was: 
bora heit:to fortune; batI don’tthinkI ever 
appreciated. my: wealth: tilly now: I. shall 
always prize it for your sake, May.” 

It. was nearly eight o'clack now ; the even- 
ing was, closing in, and the lamp in the: 
carriege was of some. uses Bertram leant 





back imone corner, @ strange; grave: ttigm: 
stamped on his Kenthentl po ie 
next him; her: pretty head ummovered,, jer 
—_aee — Laer y hepwer 
toge ~ Bertram. himselt: had cdemgp: 
brown head. down to: rest upom hisishmlae 
he had: urged her to-try ta get met 

“ Oh, no,” she said, brightly, “ty &m no} 
tired, I never felt:more unlike-skeep.” 

So: they sat om ia the gathering: twilight, 
one of Bertram’s arms round her With: a fond, 
proud sense of possession: They-had pj 
@ crisis in their lives, each had gottheirehis 
desire, Danvers) had gaimed his» poingy ana 
carried off the only girl who had:ever: 
his heart, Msy had escaped fromm Aeagig 
Villa, yet neither were quite: happy; -the 
man was thinking of & ecens: whieh. tock 
place tem years ago, and wishings he» coulg 
blot out. ite:work by'tears ob bloeds:thegin 
was reproaching herself that, invspiterot!his 
devotion, his tenderness and generonityy her 
heart beat with no-real love-for-him,. 

“T like hint very much,” she: thought 
penitently ; ‘‘ but it ism’t love—as. leastpnos 
the love they write of in book Am: TDivery 
wicked or ungr&tefai?—omis-that. loveinever 
really felt in actuab lifé:?) I thonght:when 
people loved each other they thought’ ot 
nothing else.’’ 

Their musings were interrupted ; thei train 
had stopped abruptly at a janotiom some 
eighteen or twenty miles from London; Miy 
raised her head, and began to collect her hap 
and gloves. Bertram interpored,—- 

‘*There is no hutry. We shall net be in 
London fora good half-hour,” 

Bat there was a hurry, and in another 
moment’ he’ was glad they had been 
prudent. The door was flung suddenly. cps, 
and a porter déposited’a portmanteau in ony 
of the vacant’seats, A‘ minute later, ands 
geritleman sprang in just as the” train moved 
slowly onwards, 

The first impulse of the new.comer was te 
regret his tardy arrival at the station, which 
had obliged him: to“seize the first’ availatle 
seat, for he quite ondératood! the, mature of 
the téte'a téte he had interrupted. phe 
glanced at his opposite’ neighbour, 
covered’ his mistake. He knew 
Danvers very well, and he was 
aware that he could not- be’ engaged’ in any, 
very tender intercourse with any lady; bur 
who on earth was'the girl? He {nie to: 
marvel at her plain straw bat and 


jacket, which contrasted so. with sieren 


faultless attire, even as he cried, naively, 

“ Danvers, thi’ is an unexpected. 

Where . ee vas you sn ub 
self? javen’t set-eyes on you for. 4 

Bertram cursed the fate whicti had 
brought that unwelcome intruder’ to )0D 
them. Then he cleared his coantenance by 
an effort, and “resolved to hia fi 
to the-best ofjhis-ability: . -- } 

For they were something more) thamat- 
quaintances— these two; they badix bem 
sehoolfellows—later on, college chums. They’ 
had shared many a secret, exc maoe 
a confidence. The very last person Bertrase 
wonld have desired. to. witness: bia) joumey 
with. May Russell was.the mac:’ whorhade 
arrived so inopportunely. Ni 

“J have been in. the! county, knocking 
about,’ he answered, carelessly,‘ Ie believe 
Lam tired of London. You willeallowme 
to introduce. you to my cousin;. Miss: Dan 
vers. May”—(turning to theostrembiéng 
girl) —"' this is-a very old friend of ming: 

Stuart St. Jobn felt puzzled’ He kuew 
the Danvers family well, and: he» waseqnite 
aware that. Bertram’ possessed: sever! — 
cousins; but:he was acquainted: wit 
mothers of'the damsels in question, amd be 
certainly wae: surprised ;one of themntshonile 
have allowed her daughter to: pesfora 
evening» journey é‘e i-téte with hies frien? 


Bertram, s 
But he shook hands with May coatteousl?, 
and then, moved to: interest by’ thes 
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face, asked asantly if she in- 
a ee en stty in Loedion. 






far 
Fae 





‘very long;” and‘ she glanced‘at Ber- 
; i captappoes this is your first visit? I 
a soften been at Danvers Hotse ; and now 
oa member meeting yon before.” 
P,. , . . 
er intrraptod. London iw her life. 
m no, YB at the bare idea of talk- 


ready, to faint 
. ger. You {have no idea what a 


Hight, inthe she is!” 

— suppo po will go to Danvers House ? 
nehist 7it yesterday; and was glad to see signs 
sam tion in it. I conclude your mother 


Litera for the season?” 
” 


Mywill bea pleasure for her to chaperone 


EE 


Pg niece. Your aunt. is almost as fond’ of 
sould ments a young girl, Miss Danvers.” 
vein) MY aust! Oh, no; Iam sure she is. not, 
hi would never go anywhere except for 
be ' sake »”» 


Por May; she was thinking of the aunt 
had left, Mrs, Russell, not of the stately 
iron to whom Bertram had assigned her as 

siece, He saw the mistake if she did not, 
just pressed ber hand to enjoin caution 
re he tock the answer on himself. 

“My consin is thinking of the aun’ she 
jast left—a striking contrast to my 

” 


& 282985 


other. 
Sart bowed. 
“hod yon are as great a wenderer as me, I 
s, Danvers?” 
* Worse.” 
‘ip “Ah! it’s a good thing for you you were 
wiborn a hard-working lawyer!” 
= *] don’t think you've’ much cause to 
q@uble, St, John, I suppose y u are still in 
5) BipTemple?” 
™ @ "Tobe sure.. Will.you come and see, me 
fe me morning?” 
* @ ‘Tm afraid I can’t. I’m going abroad 
ed gin the endof this week!” 
“Really you: don't honour your own home 
Lady. Danvers, wil) be in despair.” 
“My mother understands me.” 
The. train steamed. slowly into Charing 
Btation, and Singrt, portmantean in 
saon. alighted, 
«3.standing.on the. platform thinking 
ering. ® cab, when a vague remem- 
to him.of words spoken by the 
Lady.Danvers,on the last occasion 
meeting, 
be:dull enongh.this season. Fancy, 
John, all my: nieces are married, or 
There actually is not one-I can 
@ visit, unlesa I like to. burden my- 
governess, or,.on the other hand, 
and two or three babies.” 
ut remembered the air of dejection 
sich; she rpoke, He remembered, algo, 
th nearly all the Danvers family were 
k--that. one,.and all were possessed. of 
wealth. Swift.as lightning there came 
the.cenviction that: Bertram had lied 
thi, and that the sweet, grey-eyed girl in 
iethabby dress and comely bat was not his 
‘in, and was not on her way to become 
ex's guest. 
*Heaven belp her !’’ was the lawyer's first 
imght. ‘* What can Bertram be thinking 
@. She isa mere child! He is. wrecking 
lewhole fature 1” 
Det. Stoart. Sh Jobn was not a man to 
“iwith such a donbt. He saw Bertram 
and hia beautiful companion step- 
Re into & cab, and his resolation was 


Dy, 

“Look here,” he said, in an undertone, to 
driver of.a. hangom, “ you see that cab 
M crawling cnt? Well, I'll pay you 

your proper fare if you follow it with- 
occupants guessing what you are 

and yet never lose sight of it.” 
man knew Stuart well as “the great 
lmjer, Mr. St; John.” He became in- 

‘sled'in the chase, apart from pecuniary 
“ttiderations. He performed the business 
‘aired of him judiciously and well. Ber- 

never auepeeted how his desire for 
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secrecy-was being frustrated; and’yet, when 
Stuart-counted’ the promised’ reward, into his 
Jehu’s hand, he had’ the absolute: certainty 
that his friend had* deceived him; since he 
had taken his “cousin,” not: to the grand 
mansion which bore his name, and was 
graced by his mother’s presence, but to a 
private hotel in Norfolk-street, Strand! 

“It looks: black enough!” muttered 
Stuart; as he walked home. ‘Something 
must be-done, and done qnickly. The only 
question is, Who is to doit? A man would 
be worse than ugeless, and I know no woman 
to whom I would‘care to entrust such a mis- 


sion,” 





CHAPTER VI. 


To return to the stately mansion in Bel- 
gravia, where Mr. Cameron read the last will 
~~ testament of’ Basil, fourteenth Lord St. 

ohn. 

After Sir Clarence Manners had been openly 
rebuked by the new peer for his unseemly re- 
marks, there came a long and uncomfortable 
pause. It was broken at last by Mrs. Lacy. 

“TI think if you will excuse us we will go 
upstairs. I am eure Alix is not strong enough 
fora scene like this.” 

“ There ia-no occasion for anyone to linger,” 
replied Mr: Cameron. “The business which 
brought us tegether is over. This,” and he 
touched the document he still held, ‘‘is my 
late client’s lawful will, and its provisions 
roust be carried out.” 

The servants filed from the room in slow 
procession; the one or two friends who bad 
been invited took their leave; there remained 
only the new peer, Mr. Cameron, Dr, West, 
Mrs. Lacy, and the two whom all believed to 
be affianced lovers. 

Alix was trembling from head: to foot. 
Never, even when ehe stood beside her dying 
father, had’ she looked as broken-hearted as 
she did now. Sir Clarence was at her aide, 
but he-never spoke to her; he never made the 
slightest attempt to comfort her, 

“I don’t understand,’’said the poor girl at 
last, ‘Papa loved me dearly; I was his 
cherished child, and yet he has forgotten 
me.” 

‘*Have no fear,” returned her lover. “I 
shall contest the will; no court of law could 
possibly uphold it. These people,” with a 
scornful glance at Mrs. Lacy and the gentle- 
men, “have, doubtless, some good reason of 
their own for wishing to defraud you of your 
inheritance. Fortunately, you have a cham- 
pion to uphold your rights and protect you 
from their schemee.”’ 

Lord $t. John, to call him at once by the 
title henceforward’ his, rose and confronted 
the angry baronet. 

“ Sir Clarence, but for the sake of my poor 
young cousin, I would not déign to notice 
your calumnies, but I cannot see her deceived 
and kéep silence. Alix,” and he turned to the 
slight, black-robed figure, “this will ia in per- 
fect order, and’ no court of Jaw could upset it. 
How could’ they, when the whole world knows 
your father’s preperty was entailed, and must 
pase to his-eldeet child?" 

But the girl turned on him with bitter 
scorn. She had not forgotten the lessons of 
dislike her mother had instilled into her 
heart; 

“*T believe you hate me,” she eaid, gravely, 
‘even as you hated my mother before me! 
I daresay you wonld like to see me a beggar— 
a dreary exile from home!”’ 

Dr. West interposed. 

‘ Alix,” he implored, “ my. poor child, be 
true to your better self. This is a terrible 
misfortune, but remember, you are not alone 
in the world. My wife and I ask nothing 
better than that you skonld bs the sunshine 
of our home until such time as you have other 
claims upon your affection.” 

The tears welled up into the girl’s bine eyes. 
She wonld have thanked him, but Sir Cla- 
rence interpored, — 





“ My wife requires nothirg at your hands. 


I anrfally qualified to, protect the rights of: 
Lady Manners. to her father’s estate — 

tune, Alix; if yon will get'ready I will take 

you away af.once. I do. not’ care to leave 

you amongst’ people who regard you as a 

usurper! ” 

Not untif she had ‘left the- room did the 

storm break, 

‘*' Your wife!” cried Stuart, Lord St. John. 

**Do-you mean you actually made that poor 

child, marry/you while her father and mother 

lay dead ?”’ 

‘She did not need much making,” retorted 

Clarence, with a sneer, “I consider I be- 

haved’ unexceptionably. She was alone in 

the world. I provided her with a protector 
and a home!” 

‘“* Heaven help her!” said the old physician, 
with a smothered ‘groan. ‘I begin to see it 
all, You married her in such frantic haste 
believing her an heiress, You thought her 
guardians might object’ to such an unseemly 
thing—you feared’ your wealthy bride might 
slip through your fingers!” : 

It was the simple truth, but Sir Clarence 
could have knocked the doctor down for utter- 
ingit. He maintained his composure by an 
effort. 

“Tt is fortunate for Lady Manners I was 
sn impatient wocer,” he remarked, calmly, 
‘‘otherwise if appears to me she might 
have found herself without a roof over her 
head.” 

“How dare yon insinuate such a thing! 
How can you imagine I should not have pro- 
vided a bome for my kinsman’s daughter?” 
came from Lord St, John’s indignant lips’ 

‘T fancy you had better confine } our cares 
to your kingman’s other daughter,” returned 
the Baronet, sarcastically. ‘If you succeed 
in discovering her she will probably be a 
savage. You might personally relish the task 
of civilising her, perhaps. I believe city men 
are fcnd of marrying their heiress-wards, 
Perhaps you have already discovered Mikes 
Margaret Lucy 8t. Jchn, and have come to 
an arrawgement to unite her wealth and your 
title. That wonld explain the extraordinary 
vehemence with which you support the late 
baron’s remarkable will.” 

Staart bore the inuendo unflinchingly; but 
Dr. West was too angry not to retort, 

“That does not come well from you, Sir 
Clarence!” 

The door opened, and Alix entered. Af 
sight of her the old physician calmed bimeelf 
by an effort. He went up to her, and took 
her hand, 

“‘ My dear,” he said, gravely, ‘‘I was your 
father's trusted friend. I have known you 
from infancy. Tell me, is it true that you 
are this gentleman's wife ?”’ 

He looked towards Clarence. 

Alix cast her blue eyes appealingly on her 
husband. He never noticed her mute en- 
treaty. 

“Is it true that you are really married?” 
repeated her kind old friend, 

‘6 Yer.” 

“And when? Where did the ceremony take 
place? Forgive me, child, but you little 
know the need of my questions” 

“ Alix, be silent!” thundered Sir Clarence. 
‘* Every word is an ineult to me and an in- 
dignity to yourself. We were married on 
Thursday at St. Katharine’s, in the Strand. 
If anyone likes to call, and can afford half-a- 
crown, no doubt they will be allowed to read 
the certificate of the ceremony,” 

His wife was crying bitterly, He never 
spoke one word of kindness or exconragement 
to her, He dtew her arm through his in 
perfect silence, 

“Wait a moment,” she pleaded; “let me 
take oné last look at my dear old home ; I may 
never see it again,” 

“Yon will be back as its mistress before 
many days are past,” said Sir Clarence, 
determinedly. ‘Fortunately I am a jittle 
better capable of fighting your battles than 
people seem to think for.” 





He led her towards the door. Lerd St. John 
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Olarence’s young wife saw 
her husband’s spectacles just now. 


her in anger. 


‘"My dear, my dear!” she said, gently, 

ill not leave me without one 
kind word? Alix, I would have done my best 
to fill your mother’s place—indeed, I would.” 
y Manners is the fittest 
person to do that,” said Sir Clarence, coldly. 
“I think it right to tell you, madam, that I 
strongly disapprove of your society for my 
wife. One of my reasons for hurrying our 
marriage was that I would not have my be- 


“surely you 


“The Dowager Li 


_ trothed left long to your companionship.” 


He closed the door with a bang. Mrs. Lac 
. sank into a chair; she was too much amaze 
to utter one word in self- 
eard a few hasty directions 
given to Alix’s maid; then a cab stopped be- 
fore the house; in a few minutes the rum- 


at his effronte 


defence, They 


bling of its wheels had died away. 


Sir Clarence Manners had, indeed, fulfilled | r 
his threat by taking his young wife into his 


own keeping. 


“Heaven help the poor child!” said Dr. 
West. ‘It is a harsh master she has chosen ; 
and to think that a week ago she was the 
darling of the London season, as free from 


care Or sorrow as a summer flower.” 


‘Her beauty has brought her little happi- 


“ She was the 
loveliest girl Iever saw. Better for her had 
she been otherwise. Sir Clarence would never 


Her beauty 


ness,’ said the lawyer, slowly. 


have married a plain woman, 
has caused her ry.” 


“They may be happy yet,” returned Lord 
St. John, with a strange attempt at hopefal- 
ness; ‘surely no man could be harsh to such 


@ creature ?” 


‘* You are thinking she has the faicest face 


you ever saw.” 
“Not the fairest,” corrected the 


ment and eagerness. 


There were but four at that solemn con- 
sultation, and, oddly enough, the first practical 
question came from the only woman of the 


party. 
** What do you suppose he will do next?” 


The three gentlemen stared at the widow 
for & moment before they understood her 


meaning. 


** Go to a lawyer,” answered Lord 8b. John, 
“and put the whole case into his hands. 
Then he’ll probably sue me for the possession 


of the property and estates.’’ 
* Bue you?” 


“ Certainly, since T shall be holding both in 


trust for my ward,”’ 
“I wonder what she is like?” 


No one else had troubled themselves with 
speculations respecting the unknown heiress, 
rs, Lacy fonnd her remark unanswered, 
and, woman like, asked another question, 


without waiting for a reply to her firat. 
** How old is she?” 
** Twenty-one.” 


Lord St. John was the speaker, It dawned 
slowly on the other three that he knew more 
than anyone else of Margaret Lucy St. John’s 


history. 


“I can tell you very little,” he said, in 
“I know that the 
My 
0 I have seen her 
picture, and she must have been of transcend- 
ing beauty. Of course it was an unequal 
marriage, but I never heard that it was an 
She died at the birth of her 


answer to their questions. 


firet Lady St. John was a village girl. 
cousin met and loved her. 


unhappy one. 
daughter.” 


**And why was the affair kept seoret ? ”’ 


‘The marriage was private from fear of 
Basil's father, who was then alive. By the 
time he died my cousin was in love with— 


held out his hand, but the foolish girl refused 

Dr. West and Mr. Cameron, her father’s 
old and trusted friends, were honoured with 
little more than the tips of her fingers. Sir 


through 


But Mrs. Lacy was not to be repulsed. She 
loved Alix fondly; she would not part from 


young 
baron, thinking of a face he had first seen by 
night in a railway carriage, shaded by a rough 
country hat, aud flashed with mingled excite- 


with his second wife. 
closed to her, and she 


to become of her home.” 
“She must have been heartless,” 
%“ T never saw her. 


almost to madness. 
the child was placed out at nurse,” 
‘* Bat it must have been heard of since ?” 


save that 
or death he was to be communicated with. I 
believe proper steps were taken to establish 
the girl’s identity.” 

*¢ And the people?” 

‘' The husband was a tutor. 
were of gentle birth.” 

“ And there is no slue to them?” 

**None could be discovered by my cousin, 
but he was hampered by his wife’s intense 
dread of the matter becoming known, I mean 
to place the whole affair in a detective's 
hands to-morrow.” 
Dr, West looked thoughtfally round the 


I believe they 


oom. 
“And this house, and the place in the 
country, what is to become of them? ”’ 

*T shall demand possession of them in my 
ward’s name”—here the young man drew 
himself up with conscious pride. ‘I fancy 
my character is too well known for many 
people to maintain that favourable estimate 
of my intentions with which Sir Clarence 
Manners honoured me to-day.” 

**I am sure of it.” 

** You see,” and the young baron's voice 
trembled with deep feeling, ‘“‘I look at this 
from a far different standpoint to you. You 
all remember this house a happy home, with 
a graceful accomplished hostess—a lovely 
girl making its sunshine. You think how 
hard it is upon that girl, after deeming 
herself heiress of all, to wake and find herself 
supplanted.” 

"It does seem hard,” echoed Dr. Weat. 

* But look on the other side. Think of 
that other daughter, as innocent—perchance 
as fair—as Alix, For no fault of her 
own—for no sin of hers or her mother’s—she 
was shut out from all share in her father’s 
love. She lost her mother at her birth. For 
well nigh one-and-twenty years she has been 
an exile from home and father. Basil St. 
John, I take it, must often have felt remorsa 
for his treatment of his first-born.” 

‘‘He did,” admitted Dr. West. “If you 
had been here on Monday night you would 
have understood the words which to me were 
a mystery. With his dying breath he im- 
plored pardon of his Lucy, and enireated my 
protection for his little girl, who was a stranger 
in her father’s house,” 

Far into the evening the four, so strangely 
brought together, sat discussing the affairs of 
the St. Johns. That Sir Clarence would fight 
the case tooth-and-nail, cn account of his 
wife, they all felt sure. Nothing could be done 
until the missing heiress was discovered. 

They were al! agreed on this, and Stuart 
drew up aemall advertisement for insertion 
in the principal daily papers. 

“T mean to see a detective, too,” he said, 
simply. ‘ But I have alwayshad great faith 
in advertising, and, at any rate, it is best to 
leave no means untried,” 

The advertisement was brief and simple. Of 
course, to those who knew of Basil St. John’s 
will it was explicit, but there was little in it 
to attract the notice of a stranger. It was 
headed, ‘' May, 1861,” and ran thus :— 

‘* Wanted, the address of a classical tutor 
aud his wife who, in the above month, 
adopted a baby girl. If still alive a liberal 
reward will be paid them on communicating 
with Kismet, at No. —, Park-lane.” 

Lord St, John meant to reside in his 
ward's town house at least until the next few 
weeks were over, and he begged Mrs. Lacy to 





The secret was dis- 
positively refused to 
allow the baby girl—it was then a year old— 


I have heard her love 
for her husband was a passion amounting 
Well, she had her way; 


“I think not; I believe it was part of the 
agreement. §t, John paid a large sum down 
to the people, and he was never to be troubled, 

In the event of the child’s marriage 


eee} 


‘SJust think of my embarrassment;|" he 


said, in a tone of would- ag 
the classical tutor and his oy 
appear, bringing with them the ci-devant lady 
alr ! Dear Mrs. Lacy, you must really take 
pity on me and remain.” 

he a she assured him the 
a? he had suggested was not likely 

occur, 

Stuart felt thankful for his f and 
her acquiescence when, three days later, as he 
sat at dinner with the widow on the pleasant 
Jane evening, a card was brought to him 
inscribed with these words,— 

“The classical tutor referred to in the ad. 
vertisement died some few years ago. Hig 
bereaved widow has much pleasure in waiting 
on Kismet.” 

He gave the card to Mrs. Lacy, and asked, 
hurriedly,— 

** Where have you shown the person ?” 

‘The lady,” replied the butler, with 5 
marked stress upon the word, “is in the 
library, my lord.” 

Lord St. John rose abruptly. 

“What do you think?” he asked Mrs, 
Lacy. 

** It sounds genuine.” 

**I don’t like it. Fanoy styling herself a 
bereaved widow on a visiting-card!"’ 

**At least she has come to your aid 
promptly,” replied Mrs, Lacy, and then to. 
gether they went into the presence of the 
woman who had brought up Alix 8t, John’s 
hail-sister, 





(To be continued.) 








Monxtys.—Rengger, who studied the 
American monkeys carefully, says that they 
evidently understand each others’ gestures, 
and that it is evident enough to all who spend 
a little time in a large collection of them. 
They have their likes and dislikes, and 
submit to be teased und bullied by some 
favourite, although of different species; the 
contrary, however, is the ‘usual occurrence, 
and they resent indignities very readily. 
Perhaps the most amusing instance of this 
fondness is given by Mr. Darwin, who had it 
from the superintendent of theGardens. Two 
chimpanzees, which were rather older 
avimals than those usually brought to 
England, were introduced to each other for 
the first time. “They sat opposite, touching 
each other with their much prot: lips, and 
one put his hand on the shoulder of the other. 
They then mutually folded each other in their 
arms. After this they stood up, each with 
one arm on the shoulder of the other, liftel 
up their heads, opened their mouths and 
yelled with delight.” Mr. Bartlett, of the 
Zoological Gardens, says that the of 
attention, which is necessary for imita 
obedience and teaching, is a very variable one 
among the same species of monkeys, and told 
Mr, Darwin the following aneodote:—“ A 
man who traios monkeys to act used to 
chase commoa kinds from the Z 
Society at the cost of five pounds each, but he 
offered to pay double if allowed to keep some 
of them for a few days in order to choose one. 
When asked how he could possibly so 8000 
learn it a particular monkey would tarn out 
a good actor, he answered that it alld 
on their power of attention. If when he was 
talking and explaining anything to 4 eouey 
its attention was easily distracted, as by 4 Dy 
on the wall or other trifling object, the case 
was hopeless. If he tricd panishment to 
make ao inattentive monkey act it ta ‘ 
sulky. On the other hand, a monkey ny 
carefally attended to him could always 
trained,”’ 


Monte Canto. —There is a leavening of quiet 
gentlefolks and aristocrats tem ‘ y 
sojourning at Monte Carlo, with saa eal 
ing visitors, cf more or less distinotion P 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. But, a6 & — 
the scum of,Europe is in the ascendant, 





remain his guest, 


the dregs of society come frothing through its 
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es 
on the surface. We believe that Monte 
(arlo does mach mischief, because it attracts 
many of the lower middle class to grief or 
nin; bat. we are not regarding the tables now 
amoral point of view, and we may say 
forthe student of life, manners and sensations, 
ye now of no spot upon the globe to rival 
these i a por yl oy are ‘en 
ded comedy and tragedy in the queer 
_ rs drawn from all climates and na- 
tons who fret away their little hour on that 
tan stage. Very brief their hour 
y is, for the chances of the bank run 
t them, and they play, for the 
post part, with extraordinary recklessness, 
put there is infinite interest in the range of 
and ridiculous types constantly shifting 
agrim phantasmagoria before your eyes, as, 
inning or losing their money, they give 
themselves up to joy or remorse, We know 
ist Frith’s famous picture of the German 
tables was es from fancy rather 
reality. At burg or Baden itis de 
rigeur to win or lose with a decent stoicism, 
But at Monte Carlo self-restraint seems to be 
gst aside altogether, and a multitude of small 
siventurers, playing far beyond their means, 
we quite indifferent to the expression of their 
The penalty falls heavily upon 
them, but they are a study for the dis- 
spectator. We do not mean to 
ater by way of postcript into the vexed 
question of the abolition of these tables. We 
may only remark that, setting international 
aside, it would be a dangerous 
ent in the interests of international 
morality to override the solemn treaties that 


Ht 


is driven to make a money bargain 
prince or with his respectable 
of the Casino administration, Europe 
nust be prepared to pay very handsomely. 


Tas Germans now make from paper pulp 
the most delicate wheels for watches. 


To raz Youna Prorts—IJf you wish to 
derive any benefit from what you read, after 
finishing a book or article, before turning your 
sitention to other things, give two or three 
minutes’ thought to the subject that has just 
ben presented to your mind ; see how much 
jou can remember concerning it ; and if there 
were any new ideas, instructive facts, or 
points of especial interest that impressed you 
Ms you read, force yourself to recallthem, It 
may be a little troublesome at first, until your 
mind gets under control and learns to obey 
jour will, but the very effort to thinksit all 
out will engrave the facts deeply upon the 
Memory, 80 deeply that they will not be effaced 

the rushing in of a new and different set of 

; whereas, if the matter be given no 
consideration at all, the impressions 

you have received will fade away £0 entirely, 
that within a few weeks you will be totally un- 
thle to remember more than a dim outline of 
them. Form the good habit, then, of always 
teviewing what has jast been read. It 
@ercises and disciplines the mental facalties, 
I the memory, and teaches concen- 
tation of thought, You will soon learn, this 
Way, to think and reason intelligently, to 
teparate and classify different kinds of infor- 
Mation; and in time the mind, instead of 
being a lumber-room in which the various 
Contents are thrown together in careless 
Confusion and disorder, will become a store- 
» Where each special class or item of 
knowledge, neatly labelled, has its own par- 
ticular place, and is ready for use the instant 

there is need of i. 


Taz Proposep 1,000 reetT Towrer.—Theé 
future laurels to be gained by M. Eiffel in 
Coustructing a tower 1,000 feet high as a 
Monument of the 1889 Exhibition, has roused 

ambition of M. Bourdais, architect to the 
Trocadero, Eclipsing M, Hiffel’s designs, he 
Proposes to construct a tower of masonry 1 000 
feet high to be surrounded by an iron structure 
of about 230 feet in height. It is stated that 
the chief object of this strange edifice would 





to light Paris by electricity, 


THE SUMMER IN THE HEART. 





Ovrt there upon the meadow 
Lie drifts of sparkling snow, 
And over them the storm-winds 
In maddened eddies go. 
But in the home’s dear circle 
All things are bright and fair, 
For there perpetual summer 
Keeps ever warm the air. 


Inside the flowered curtain 
Now all is joy and mirth, 

While brightly glow the embers 
Like roses on the hearth. 





Although the whining whirlwind 
Around the chimney blows, 

The genial warmth of summer 
Beside the fireside glows. 


Those hyacinths in the window, 
So purple, pink and blue, 
Last summer in the garden 
More fragrantly ne’er grew. 
The songlet of the robin, 
Among the cherries ripe, 
Was not to us more charming 
Than our canary’s pipe. 


Although the vine-clad arbour 

Is wind-swept now and bare— 
Although no merry children 

With shouts are playing there— 
Yet on the centre-table 

The lamp is shining bright, 
And there the children gather 

To read their books at night. 


Grandmother’s cheek is withered, 
And bent her aged form ; 
Her life has reached its winter— 
Its time for snow and storm— 
But still her hand is kindly, 
To soothe each ache.and smart ; 
Her voice is ever tender— 
There’s summer in her heart. 


Oh, cold may be the weather, 
And chill the world without, 
But there’s a summer ever 
For hearts both brave and stout. 
So learn, dear friends and neighbours, 
This sweet and simple art, 
To keep through winter troubles 
The summer in your heart. 








THE 


HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
a 
CHAPTER XL. 
IN DANGER, 


‘¢ Wuere am I?” 

Lady Valerie looked round with bewildered 
eyes to find herself in a part of the forest 
where she had never been before. Yielding to 
Lord Daintree’s urgent request, she had not 
only gone to the meet, but followed the hounds 
for many miles with an unflagging energy. 
Carried away by excitement, she had not 
noticed where they were taking her, till at last 
they plunged in fall cry into the forest. 

She lost sight of her father and Marie de 
Ruvigny, bat kept her eye on the broad back 
of a horseman just in front of her, imagining 
him to be the Marquis. 

Before disappearing into the thicket, how- 
ever, he turned round sufficiently for her to 
see his face, and she found that he was a 
stranger. Seeing a lady behind him he called 
out # caution about the branches, and having 
relieved his conscience, went on. 

The caution was not superfiaous, for the 
branches grew so low that Lady Valerie 
narrowly missed a nasty blow on the head, 
and pulled up in consequence, not liking either 
to stop where she was, or to go on. 

Fervently she wished she were at home 





with Rex Verreker in the cosy library—any- 
where, in fact, rather than here, with the 
shadows gathering round her, and not a friend 
in sight, ; 

Not a sound was to be heard of huntsmen 
or hounds; for they had been rattling along 
at such a splendid pace that the pause of » 
minute meant losing all sight of them for the 
rest of the day. : 

Not even a single straggler was to be seen, 
which was curious, for the field bad been 
unusually large, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a few are sure to fall behind. 

She could not wait there in helpless in- 
decision, to listen to the cold east wind blow- 
ing through the branches. 

It made her shiver now, although she bad 
found it warm enough galloping across 
country but afew minutes before. 

Lord Daintree never asked her to do any- 
thing to please him lately, so she had given 
in at once directly he expressed a wish that 
She should follow with the reat, instead of 
always turning back with that ‘lucky beggar 
Verreker,” 

Rex stayed behind, much against his will, 
but the doctor had so peremptorily forbidden 
any violent exercise that ali his friends would 
have been upat armsif he had attempted 
anything further. 

Valerie’s heart smote her, ag she rode off, 
but maidenly pride told her that it did not do 
always to give in to him, and perhaps it was 
as well now and then to share her favours 
with her other friends. 

In spite of his absence she enjoyed herself 
immensely, for she was a fearless horsewoman, 
and the mixture of excitement and risk con- 
sequent on riding to hounds suited her tastes 
exactly. But now the fan was over, and it 
seemed as if she had a chance of paying for 
it, as she had no idea of her bearings. 

She turned Bluebeil to the left, and soon 
emerged from under the trees into a grassy 
glade. Here she could see at least a strip of 
wintry sky with the clouds scudding fast 
across it, and she had not to stoop every 
moment for fear of losing her hat or injaring 
her head, 

She had no idea of where it was taking her, 

but went on fearlessly, hoping that chance 
would bring some siraggler from the hunt 
across her path of whom she could ask her 
way, 
A few minutes later she heard the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs upon the turf, coming from 
somewhere towards the right, but still further 
on, and urged her own mare to a brisker pace, 
in order that she might intercep: its rider at 
the end of the glade. 

When she reached the corner she pulled up 
in eurprise, for as she tarned her head 
straight in front she saw the grey, castellated 
tower which she had never known except in 
her dreams. 

She gazed at it with wondering eyes, it 
looked so weird and ghostly, with a ray of the 
departing sun lighting one of the upper win- 
dows like a blood-red flame, and a shroud of 
cold, mysterious mist hanging round the ivied 
walls, It was beautifal, but its beauty was 
not attractive ; and she turned away from it 
with a shudder, resolved to find her way by 
herself rather thar knock at those forbidding 
doors. 

But as she would have ridden away a form 
stepped out of the shadows, and a firm hand 
was laid on her bridle. 

“At last!” said voice, which made the 
blood run cold in her veins. 

Recovering from her fright as wall a3 she 
could she said hastily, — 

‘*‘Show me my way home, I never meant 
to come here—my father will be anxious.” 

A smile crossed Colonel Darrell’s handsome 
face as he raised his eyes to hers. 

‘‘ Haven't I been anxious too? I followed 
the hounds to-day becanse you did, bat as 
soon as I missed youl gave up, and turned 
back. Come in and rest,” tryicg to lead the 
mare towards the open gate of Ivors Keep. 

He was dressed in hunting costume, with 
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short black coat, and white cords, and his high 
boots were bespattercd with mud. 

His -borse bad ‘been evidently ‘taken to the 
stable, as it was nowhere about. 

**Not.(for fhe world ft" she exclaimed, in 
terror. * Let me go! trying to pall the reins 
from his hands, 

‘ What are you afraid of ?” heasked with s 
frown. ‘You look as if you'thought I was 
going to murder you.” 

‘* Tell me how to get back to Beaudesert, and 
I shall be gratefal to you.” 

“ No, you don't know what the word means, 
Lady Valerie; I must speak to you. Do-you 
mean to say you prefer remaining out here in 
the cold to sitting in there by the side of a 
roaring fire? Youare tired to death, and you 
haven't tasted a mouthfal. Surely a glass of 
mulled claret would revive you?” 

- She shook her head decidedly,— 

** [have some sandwiches ard a flask—only 
I had forgotten them.” 

** They have looked after you well,” he said 
bitterly, “ Half-starved, frozen and lost! 
come in,” 

**No, nothing shall induce me!” setting 
her teeth ar 7 resolved that nothing should 
take her in his home unless she were 

“@vagged.by main force. 

“You are very flattering, I conld make 
you if I would, but I don't want to resort to 
compulsion jast yet.” 

Jast yet!—asif he knew the time would 
come, and the means with it. No wonder 
that a chill feeling ran down her backbone, 
which’ was.not dae to the east wind ! 

“Why do you shrink from me?” he went 
on in the mournfu', most musical tones which 
had once beguiled the Italian girl to her 
death, “ Have I ever treated you with any- 
thing but the greatest respect? I have been 
alone with you often, but I have never pre- 
sumedto assert myrighta, I have rights, you 
can't deny it. No other man has such an 
influsnce over you as I ; but for:dnce I'don't 
choose to exert it—and why? Because I 
‘want you to love me of your own free will, 
avd not because you must.” 

*-T can’t listen to you ; let me go,” she cried 
with crimson cheeks, as she tugged helplesely 
at the reing, 

‘**Qne moment, Answer me this, Is there 
any engagement as yet between you and Rex 
Vepeker?”’ 

The long lashes drooped, 

**No,” she said very low, and the mere 
thought of him gave her back her courage. 
**You have no right to ask, but it is the 
truth,” 

‘It is well for him. Yet one more question ? 
Do you intend to say ‘Yes’ when he asks 
you?” 

Her eyes flashed angrily, and her colour 
rose, but she said nothing. 

He watched her with a frown. 

**¥You will sey ‘Yes’ in spite of all my 
‘warnings ; and yet ‘No’ wonld be less dan- 
gerous and more-effestual. You will belong to 
me one day,’ his voice changing to a woman's 
sof tess, ‘80 wouldn’t it be well to try to like 
me better? Look at me! I'm not an ogre; 
m0 one would do more to make you happy, and 
no oné would worship you as-1 do.” 

He put his foot on astump, and raised him- 
self up till his face was on a level with hers, 
and his glowing eyes ssemed to scorch her 
cheeks, 

* Valerie, my own, my life! I'll never give 
you up, but I would like you to come to me, 
and not to be compelled to take you.” 

There was a passionate longing in his voice 
that thrilled her through and through—a deep 
intensity which frightencd her. She shrank 
away from him, as far as the limited epace of 
her saddle would let her, and cried, overcome 
by her loathing‘and aversion,— 
on shall never have me, I'd rather 

ie ” 

His eyes flashed fire, his beauty looked 
perfectly terrible in his wrath, With a curse 
he bent forward, and hissed in her ear,— 

“ Don’t you remember, or do you think I've 





changed? From your lover’s arms I'll call 
you, from the'very altar.rail,-if you ventare to 
stand by his side. Nothirg shall keep you 
from me, I gave you a chance to-day, but 
you wouldn't try it. Next-timefowill use all 
the forces in my power ‘without pity or 
reserve,” 

He stretched out his arm, as if togive mare 
effect to his wards ; the mare swerved, his 
foot slipped, and, catching at the trunk of a 
tree to save himself, he fell:head foremost on 
the gras. In an instant Valerieturned Blue- 
bell’s head aud fled like lightning down the 
glade ; her heart throbbing in ber ears, her 
breath coming in gaeps. 

She did not care which way she Went, so 
long as if took ‘her to a safe distance from 
Ivors Keep “and its‘master. ‘On and-on the 
— mare tore, as ifsharing her mistrees's 
ears, 

The swift darkness of a December day had 
fallen on the forest, and given to the trees on 
either side a mysterious look, but Lady 
Valerie was past all superstitions doubts and 
terrors, with the real fear of Darrell’s pursuit 
following’ at her heels, She had ridden for 
three or four miles straight ahead, when she 
passed a man on a brown horse without know- 
ing that he was there, although a sound some: 
what like her own name seemed to be brought 
her by the wind. 

It might ba Darrell himself, for she had 
unlimited faith in his powers ; he might have 
come by & short cuton purpoge to intercept 
her. This idea was strengthened, when she 
stillheard distinctly the mufiled thander of a 
horse's hoofs on the wet grass, following in hot 
pursuit. She urged ou her ‘mare with whip 
and voice; bat Bluebell, though she did her 
best to answer her mistress's call, was out 
of condition for such work as this, and her 
steps began to flag. 

In an agony'of mind, Valerie felt that the 
other horso was gaining on her own, and 
knowing her utter helplessness, she gasped cut 
& prayer with quivering lips. 

As if. in answer to it-the ‘head of 'the brown 
horse appeared at her side, and the familiar 
voice of the Marquis of Daintree cried, — 

“Thank Heaven, I have found you at 
last 1” 


ae 


CHAPTER XLI. 
FOILED, 

“You were frightened by a man who said 
you should belong to him, whether you would 
or no? I dont understand that,” said Marie 
de Ruvigny, as robed in a gorgeous tea-gown 
she sipped her tea in the boudoir, and 
listened to Lady Valerie's adventures, 

It was not like Lady Valerie to make a 
confidant of a comparative stranger, but Lord 
Daintree had conjured her to make use of the 
pretty Austrian as a real friend, and her own 
heart had felt drawn insensibly towards her. 

“But then you kave not seen Colonel 
Darrell?’’ 

“No, but I am actually dying of curiosity. 
Don’t you think we might all ride round by 
that place you call by a‘fanny name? There 
could be no Aanger if we went in a body.” 

“IT wouldn't go for anything,” with a 
shudder, which nearly upset her teacup over 
the pale primrose garment trimmed with 
sable-tails, in‘which she had shrouded heree'f 
when she took off her habit, ‘ That man 
has a'strange power over me,” she wenton, in 
an awed tone, ‘‘and if he asks me to doa 
thing I feel that I must, however much I hate 
it.” 

. “s Ty you did not go into his castle to- 
ay ” 

**No, I don't know why, but he wouldn't 
use his powers to-day.” 

“Isn't that a sign thatthey exist only in 
your imagination ?” with a smile, 

There was a tap at the door, and Rex 
Verreker came in, pretending to look shy, 
" May I beg humbly for a cup of tea? I can’t 
have it all by myself downstairs,and Daintree 
has disappeared, goodness knows where,”’ 


‘paid Marie; mischievously,: ~ 





—e 


‘Like Lady Valerie, an hour ortwo ago,” 


“Plren it is the last tine ‘Twwulh tee.» 
said Valerie, lifting her ‘head, bit ‘looking 


‘the cream jug whieh #he held ‘in het teely, 


“Tt would be ‘positivelywicked of »yau 4, 
your present state of health, and 1 dou'veyg, 
to have your death on mry-shoulders.” - 

‘Do you wish to have'the loss othi« brain? 
He was ‘positively mad when we cams tome 
without you, and ‘looked ‘as ‘if he wodli'lit, 
to kill us ‘both. I'm #ure ‘the Harlow 
ee for ‘he tried:to‘sevthe him dikes, 
Cc yee 

‘Like a child!” muttered’ Verreker,: «g} 
— = Daintree had'gone to took tor-her, 
w course quisted me, ‘Sle couldn; 
have been safer with a-charchwarién””  ~ 

“Why is Lord Daintree sate?” aakedwhs 
Countess, rather puzzled. 

‘“Beoause he’s*a good féllow down to4the 


ground. 

“ Yes, 'mpsure he's that,” she said, quietty, 
remembering the tender care'he had ‘tukene: 
WVerreker himself, the bindliness with whith 
be had undertaken the ‘task ‘ol vewerding 


Frau Schmidt, and the pleasure with whigh | 


he had furnished *the little hontse. “Wintrs 
pity that he hadn’t blae-eyes like Vorreker’s, 
then ‘everyone would*have been intovewith 
him ! ; 
‘*Mayn't I have some cream?” said’ Rex, 
holding out his cop,’not because ‘he wanted 
any wore, but just for the sake of making 
Lady Valerie turn her dainty head if ‘his 
direction. jes 

Her hand shook:a little,and she@étaged 
his -tea, but -his eyes were raised,joibertace, 
and he did not notices it. When should she 
susan? To-day, or to-morrow, at the bon 
ball? 

It seemed arch unparalteted ‘andadity, ‘but 
he had her father’s permission, ‘a testi 
to ‘be an anibassador before tre died, sovutter 


all he might, insignificant as he wars 


present, give her one day the position tint 
was worthy of her, 

When ‘the tea was over Valerie sested 
herself in a low chair by the side of theft, 
a feather screen in her hand, ‘her Gélicste 
profile ‘standing ont against the blaze tts 
crackling log. Rex Verreker was stretched in 
a Innging cbair, as near to her ashe darei 
to put it. Hoe held a Globe ‘before him, bui 
his eyes kept straying from its’pink sheets to 
the face he had always thought ‘fairer thao 
any Other. 

Marie de Ruviguy, on the other side ofthe 
hearthrug, had certainly pleasant fhoughts to 
occupy her, as a smile art bya Sova ter 
lips, but she did not think “it ‘necessary to 
impart them to the others. 

Altogether it was an hour 6f Blissfal content 
for the three, and none of them seemed it- 
clined to talk for fear of spoiling ‘it. “Miss 
Beck had gone away for her “Christmss 
holiday, so there was nobody especially to'plr 
propriety, which might have been necessary if 
the Marquis had appeared and turned the 
trio into a dangerous quartet, As ‘it ‘ws 
there could be no flirtations, only that quie: 
enjoyment of each others’ eosiety which 18's 
pleasaut amongst good friends, There was * 
tap at the door, and on the threshold steod 
Flossie Springold, the firelight playing om het 
yellow hair, and losing itself amongst the 
folds of her ‘habit. She bad come there, 
having missed Lady Valerie from the-hunt}ss 
soon ‘as they got within a mile of Ivors Jeep, 
with her curiosity aflame to Isow.if she ds4 
oct —— and bait.» bandas — 
speeches hanging of the tip of her . 

If sho had found her still absent she bel 
promised herself the pleasure of informing ~ 
Verreker of her present whereabouts; butne 
that her lighteyes took in the coene baler 
them, aud she saw Valerie established by the 
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— 
jr, With Rex himself seated close by her side, 
gi ready to guard her from all annoyance, 
jy wished herself back again at Sommdale 
+ all her:heart. By the slow wayin which 
erose from thechair she knew that she was 
pb weloome, and that added to-the-anger she 
deedy felt for the erage we had won 
jin fom her, With a: ‘she came.for- 


Gan 4s Gownstairs, ama I just locked, 
pee if you were @ulfe,” taking ‘he 
Rex offeréfiikigr-as soon as ithe 
were .over, 


er “I missel ' 
close ‘to Zvazs aa “1 
hoeetin Semmes tibettey dn 
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there any wild boars :in this forsét 
gs?” asked the young ‘Countess fe- 


‘i mot thinkiog of-wild beasts. 2 
Ihave 3 ‘been afraid if J thed been 
Lady Vailetie it was 


“Seuaesinns ester home, soift«mattered 
ag" pat fin Werreker, in his amost desided 


pepner, 

Flossie, barning <with indighation, : 
pares: ~ name * Givers .Keepiian't ‘be: ~ 
war to either of us,*butilaiy Valletie prébably 
toons it better than I @o.” 

— said that she had never “bean%there 
before,”’ 7 

“Well, then, she knowstits maser bet- 
trthan I do, so it comes to the same thing,” 
“Not quite, Lady Valerie might have 
xét Colonel Darrell in her own house, but that 
vould not have helped her to find the way 


tom his, , 
“Not if she had gone in, and asked him?” 
wth aiscorntal. smile, which she could not 


control, 
Bat she did not go in. so the position.is 
jut thesame,” persisted Rex, 

“Didn't you ask Colonel Darrell the way?” 
turning to Valerie. 

The blood:rashed into her face, anda gleam 
dtrimmph-shot from Fiossie’s eyes. “I did 
sk Colonel Darrell, but:it' was Lord Daintree 
sho showell:it me,” 

“Yes, iand 1 would trust the Marquis 
ingbetore this man’ who is always ‘up in the 
ewied fn Nao Mics Sednoe eee 

in him, Mis r . Js hea 
teiend6feyours ?” nase 

“Oh, dear, no, I:never spoke to him in my 
lil) There are such queer stories about him 
Wien-hewas in Italy that I keep clear of him 
y myfather’s orders, Also I have other 
reasons: for-hating him,” with a glance at 


“Sohave I,"’ said Rex Verreker, seeing her 

‘and pretenitting to mistake it; ‘the 

waster'of Zebedee Sieeman ‘has. small claims 
my gratitude,” ; 

“Ob! that Greadfal men with the white 
bh” exclaimed ‘the Countess, with a shnd- 
~ ‘SI hope she won't follow him over 

“Hew aboutthe ball to morrow? I hope 
god many.of you are going,” said Fiossie, 

her ground ; ‘‘it makes it so much 
plessanter to have plenty of friends,” 

‘Wewre.going'to do our duty thoroughly,” 
ind Lady Valerie smiled, as she thought of 
tte ‘guard whom she was to bring with 
ber, “I expect we shall want every one of 
the carriages down to the dog-cart itself.” 

‘Ave you going ?” “with an emphasis on the 
Pétgonal pronoun. 

“Dehould rather think she was,’ broke in 
Rex, impetuously. “Do you think there is 
ote of us who would consent to go with. 
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“Not I. If Valerie stayed at home, £0 
would I—and you—and the Marquis, As to 
the wrest I can’t tell, for I haven't seen 


“Who are the rest?” asked Flossie, trying 
not to:feel utterly crushed. 

"I really can scarcely remember,” -aniil 
Valerie began to count on her fingers. ““Dhe 
Duchess of Agincourt, Lord Westraven anil 
his bride, Mr, 
Jane—(She is said to the-so :proper that éhe 
won't speak to a ‘bachelor «miess:her:mother 
is.standing by, so ‘I don*t Amowthow the will 
amuse herself )—a few others—chisfty officers— 
oh,and the young DukeatiOowes, whotlias 
forgotten how many ‘thousands he has a 
year. 3 

**T hope there arewnough;”*tryingtorecover 
her spirits, thoughhow-eould she hope to sce 
Lady Valerie snubbed, when shecame to the 
ball, backed by ‘half the ? 

Lord wire! hig , locked 
most unmistaka disgusted to see Miss 
Springold, shook’ hands as if the tonch of her 
fingers:gave ‘him chill, andsitting down by 
the Countess, kept up a conversation with her 
in a confidential under‘tone, ‘Fiossie looked 
from one to the other, aud Bitherlip. If she 
had ever doubted Verrekets-dove for Lady 
Valerie she could not do soammy longer. It 
was shining so clearly in Mais eyes as he 
watched her every ‘movement; sand the 
Marquis seemed to bedevoted to this-stranger, 
who appeared to have been imported espe- 
‘cially to add to her discontfiture. Noone 
‘wanted her, so she took therselfoff, her heart 
brimming over with mali¢e, ~ 

Rex — + a sign from hady Valerie, 
politely escorted the little-beautytiown stairs. 

‘I think you must be Blind,” sho said 
bitterly, when they reached the*hail. 

He opened his eyes. “ Why? I didn't 
stumble on'the stairs.” 

Sae stamped her foot in fierce impatience. 
** You Know What T ntean—Valetie ts playing 
with you. She receives clandestine letters 
from @olenel Darrell.’’, 

“She can't help their coming; but.I 
wouldn’t have taken & man into my service 
who picked one up and tried to.trade upon its 
contents.’ He. looked her straight in the 
face, saw the quick blush of shame dye her 
cheeks, and turning-on his heel, went to the 
library to’ tell Colonel Soarsdale.that his 
daughter was waiting for him. 

With her teeth set, and ther .heart sunk 
down into her boots, Flossie Springold stead 
silent, pale, and desperate on the.door-mat. 
But she was:not to be beaten like this. 

The next-merning she drove over to Belton, 
onpretence of asking for some flowers. Lady 
Daintree was in the morning-room writivg 
letters, 

They talked of the ball. that evening, and 
Flossie, afteralluding to her son’s long stay at 
Beaudesert, which she knew was annoying 
to her, asked if the Marchioness still meant 
to turn the cold shoulder on Lady Valerie. 

‘*Certainly, my dear,’ with acidulated 
decision. ‘'I never mean to countexance 
vice, however high it may stand.” 

“I’m afraid Lord Daintree won't ap- 
prove!” 

“Do ‘you think I'm to be governed by my 
son? I don’) mean to speak a word to her, 
and half the ladics in the neighbourhood in. 
tend to follow my lead?” 

Flostie went home not a little comforted, 





CHAPTER XLII, 
THE HUNT BALL, 

Tar hunt ball-had never been so numerously 
attended as on the evening of the 24th of 
December, the year 188—. Carriage after 
carriage rolled down the streets of Warches- 
ter to the doors of the Royal Stag, and the 
crowds outside on the cold pavement were 
never tired of gazing at all the fine birds.in 
fine feathers who passed in at the wide open 
door, I don't know why it is the rule that 





ott her? I am-sure'the Countess woaldn't.”” 


the best people always come last ; but, anyhow 


Portal, ‘aud ibis sister Laiy 





on this occasion some trifling delay occurréd 
in the arrival of the party from Beaudesert. 
Flossie Springold was there in.clouds of.pink 
tulle, and in a fever of anxiety when the 
Marchioness of Daintree; in black velvet and 
emeralds, _ looking stiffer and pronder than 
ever, sailed into the well-lighted room, and 
after greeting some of her friends, came up 
ito the spot where the little coquette was 
s8tanding. -Flossie’s card “was already half 
fall, but her content was clouded, for the best 
names were absent. Only last year how 
many dances she»would have been asked to 
zeserve for Rex Verreker ! 

“They have mot come yet?” said the 
Marchioness, inguiringly. 

“Not yet, of course. Valerie-would think 
it beneath her dignity to.arrive at-the-sance 
time as the rest.”’ 

‘‘T have no patience with her, dragging my 
son about in her‘train, as if be hadn't some- 
thing better todo than waste his time cover- 
ing up her mistakes ; but I shan’t-speak to 


her!"’ set her lips in a hard, straight 
rer “I’ve quite made up my mini@ to 
at.” 


“T shall have to,” said Flossie, apdlogeti- 
cally; “but then you{see my ‘father won- 
tinues to visit there, so I can’t give it up!” 

TheMarchioness, who owed Valerie x 4 
grudge, because she was a cause of 
between herself and her son, smiled g 

“Men are all alike. An anpel 
Heaven couldn't convince him that Sige 
was any harm in a pretty face.” = ; 

‘I wonder when we are aay al 
addressing her future partner, who .) 
Saprnemsashe which swallowed upthaffthis 


“‘ Waiting for the. Beaudesert gre i 
shame, but Wilmington is "By Goon iv 
Valerie, Here they come | “George ! she 
does look splendid !” 


Every eye was turned towards the door 
through which slowly defiled a gorgeous 
company. The Earl and the Duchess of 
Agincourt came first, the Jatter_ radiant in 
crimson brocade .and diamonds ; the bride in 
wedding finery came next, with Lord West- 
raven ky her-side; Marie de Ruviguy, in a 
charming dress of Cbantilly lace, followed 
close on her heels, whispering ‘some ‘mis- 
chievous remark to. the Marquis of. Daintree ; 
Lady Jane Portal, in a limp dreas of pale 
green, stretched up her giraffe-like reck, ait 
she were anxious to inspect the top of her 
brother's head, and had not a thought beyond ; 
last, and loveliest of all the ladies, was Lady 
Valerie de Montfort in a bewitching costume 
of cream-coloured brocade, pearls ‘ard 
feathers. She held her head érect, with un- 
conscious dignity, but a sweet smile curved 
her lips as she answered some chaffy remark 
of the Dake of Cowes. Nobody conld have 
gaessed the latent anxiety in her heart, or 
why it was that Rex Verreker broke through 
the little knot of offieera in the rear, in order 
to eee her first entry into the ball-room. 
There was no doubt as to the reception of the 
Harl of Beandesert's daughter, as.she made 
her way slowly tothe Duchess’s side, And 
instead of the promised cold shoulder there 
seemed to ke a race between the women to 
see which should have the honour of shaking 
bands with her first! Even.the Marchioners 
of Daintree felt her resolution ébbirg out of 
the tips of her white gloves, as the saw the 
Dachess of Agincourt treating the girl whom 
she .wanted to.enub.as if she were @ bosom 
friend. 

Isabella, the Dachess, was of higher rank, 
and knew the world better than most. Her 
opinion was taken as law on social subjects ; 
and Lady Daintree saw,as one neighbour after 
another pressed round the Beaudesert party, 
that she must get up quickly.aud do thesame, 
unless she-wanted to be left out in the cold. 

‘*‘We must have made a mistake,” the 
said burriedjy to her usual confidant; but 
Flossie was already smongst the besieging 
crowd, “ Thank goodness, there'is still time 


to rectify it.” 
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With unusual haste she went across the 
room, end said, in a loud vcice, which nervous- 
ness put beyond her control, “So glad to see 
you once more amongst us, Valerie! I was 
afraid you might have tired yourself out 
hunting.” 

“Would yeu have been very much dis- 
eg hh and there was a twinkle of 

ief in the dark eyes which made her 
feel decidedly uncomfortable, 

“*How a’ye do, Maria,” said the Duchess, 
stretching out a plomp hand, and an arm 
covered ‘with diamond bangles. ‘‘1’ve fallen 
in love with your son. Why didn't you grow 
him a little earlier?” 

“My dear Isabella, how you talk!” with 
smiling disapproval. 

‘Lucky for him, for row he’s free, and I 
wouldn't lose any time if I were be!” with a 
laughing —~ after Lady Valerie’s receding 
form. ‘* You never told me how bewitching 
she was; I should be crazy if I were a 
man!” 

**She is not my style,” said the Marchio- 
ness coldly, not having yet recovered her 
temper over her shattered resolutions, 

** Then I should alter it at once, for it must 
be wrong. Dear me, if I were a man, I 
should get a special license the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and marry her straight off 
without asking her whether she would or 


“ Rather peremptory!” said a voice behind 


** Ob, Colonel Darrell !”’ she exclaimed with 
pleasure, as she turned round quickly. ‘I 
haven’t seen you for ages. Come and amuse 
me, as you always do. What is your latest 
piece of wickedness?” 

**Coveting my neighbour’s goods,’’ he 
answered, with a smile. “Your diamonds 
are too dazzling.” 

“You humiliate me. That used to be said 
of my eyes.” 

The hunt ball bad never been such a 
success before, The grand people from 
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[IN THe SNARE OF THE 1RMPTER.] 


London gave themselves no airs, except per- 
baps Lady Jane, the length of whore neck 
made her look down upon her neighbours. 
But when she bad found a tall dragoon, the 
top of whose head she could not possibly see, 
she was content to look up at least every now 
and then to the level of his eyee. Flossie 
Springold was supposed to be enjoying her- 
self because she danced every dance; but 
there was a wild longing in her eyes as they 
followed Rex Verreker about the room; and 
she sighed heavily in between her bursts of 
silvery laughter. She was in a mood ripe for 
anv mischief that might offer, and fate de- 
creed that she was to find her ae 
before the night was over. She made a dead 
set at the Dake of Cowes, but the Marquis 
warned bim off, and he never came back for 
a second waltz, as be bad said he would, 
Lady Voelerie told him that he was very un- 
kind and interfering, but he defended himself 
warmly, saying that the youngster hadn't 
@ chance with a sneak and a viper; and then 
she walked away on Rex Verreker’s arm, and 
straightway forgot everything elee in the 
enchantment of the hour. They passed 
under an archway of greenery into a small 
room consecrated of set purpose to flirtations, 
where the lamps did not give too brilliant a 
light, and where the scent of tuberoses and 
gardenias from the conservatories of the 
neighbourhood suggested the incense of pas- 
sion. Flossie’s jealous eyes followed them, 
knowing what this burried retreat meant in 
the midst of ‘a favourite waltz. 

Her brain was in a whirl; she felt as if she 
must do something to prevent it, or go mad. 
Her eyes shone with excitement, her cheeks 
glowed, her breath came in short pants, 
Never before had she looked half so beautiful, 
but now her beauty seemed to have borrowed 
a charm from the evil one himself. Drawn 
perhaps towards her by a kindred spirit, 
Colonel Darrell stood before her. 

‘Miss Springold,” he said, in his most 
deferential manner, ‘I have no need surely 


— 


—S 


to ask for an introduction for we have met 
before,” 

“T have not forgotten,” she said in a low 
voice, her heart throbbing painfully. There 
was temptation in his dark eyes, and she 
knew it, as she placed her hand on his offered 
arm, but what form the temptation would 
take she could not guess. 

He led her away out of the crowd, as if he 
knew she had no wish to dance, and brought 
her to a sofa in a retired corner. 

She looked wondrously fair with that flush 
on her cheeks, and the light playing on her 
yellow hair; and bending over her with an 
air of devotion he let her see that he thought 
so before a word was spoken. 

‘Rex Verreker must be mad,” he breathed 
in an undertone, after a lopg pause. 

She looked up startled. 

‘‘ He was the only man that the proud Miss 
Springold had admitted into her heart, and 
yet he could turn to worship a statue!” 

‘- Who dares to say so?” her eyes flashing. 

“Your eyes betrayed your secret. Bu 
don’t be afraid. I am the soul of honour, 
and if you will give me your aid he shall 
return to his allegiance, when you may spur. 
him or not as you please.” The idea of 
spurning him was put in to save her — 

“aid you in what?” she aaked, in a low 
voice, 

“Tt the statue falls into the hands of 
another Verreker will be rather sold.” 

“There must be nothing to compromise 
me,” she said, nervously. t 

“ Nothing, onthe word of a gentleman,” be 
said, earnestly. 

Flossie hesitated, but at that moment Res 
Verreker and Lady Valerie passed down the 
room, looking shy, but radiant, 

Her evil genius prompted her, and she 
said, in a low voice,— ti 
‘* You may count on me,” not knowing 
she saw the gleam in Darrell's eyes bow {ar 
or to what she had pledged hereelf. 

(To be continued.) 
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[I L OKED UP; GUY FORTESCUE STOOD AT MY SIDE—A STRANGE, GRAVE 


NOVELETTE.) 


IN THE TIME OF ROSES. 


—— 


OHAPTER I. 


Ir was in summer that it all happened— 
when the days were long and hot, and our 
little garden was almost a blaze of brilliant 
colours through the different tints of the 
many flowers which raised their lovely heads 
in the modest piece of ground which sur- 
rounded Fern Cottage. 

Bat the story I am going to tell had its 
origin in a long talk, held before the summer 
had come, by three lonely women, whose 
whole energies and efforts seemed unable to 
solve the problem of making income and ex- 
penses meet, 

For the summer seemed far enough off on 
the bleak, cold March evening, when we were 
gathered in our little parlour, discussing’that 
woefal question of ways and means, 

Mother was on the sofa with her knitting. 
Mother always is knitting, and yet no one 
ever scems the better for her labours. It 
would seem unnataral not to see her at a 
small gipsy table, with two great balls of 
coloured wool and some abominably coarse 
needles; but still the fast remains, she never 
qaite accomplishes any article of usefalness, 
Just now she is engaged on a shawl for Bea- 
trice. It has been on the pins three months, 
aad has reached its filth row, so we begin to 
cherish a faint hopeit may be finished against 
next winter, 

Bee herself is opposite mother. She looks 
rather bored, my beantifal, attractive sister. 
The dalness of our homs-life tries her, for Bee 
Was made to be admired. 

“Toan't understand it,” she says, with a 
blank stare of defiance at me. ‘You have 
been preaching poverty, Gillian, for more than 
three years, and yet I don’t think we have 
éver had to go without anything we really 





wanted. We can go on as we have done 
before,” 

I try to explain to Bee, for the nineteenth 
time at the very least, that when our father 
died there was @ nice little sum in the bank, 
and that hitherto, whenéver our debts have 
, np alarming, we have only had to with- 

raw & portion of our little hoard. 

I observe, with a sigh, we caa’t do this any 
longer, for we drew out our last bank-note to- 
day ; henceforward all we have to depend upon 
is one little income of eighty pounds a-year 
and the cottage, which luckily is our own.” 

Bee groans. 

‘*You always look on the dark side of 
things, Gill. do believe you can’t help it.” 

“If you'll show me a bright side I’ll be 
most happy to look at it,” I retort, a little 
snappishly. 

“ If we could only keep on a little longer I 
am sure to marry well, and then I will take 
care of you and mother.” 

I sigh. Bee is pretty—very pretty. We 
have known the fact for more than twenty 
years. From her cradle it has been predicted 
my beautifal sister will make a grand match, 
but how she is to do it, when there is not an 
unmarried man in the whole list of our ac: 
quaintances, puzzles me not a_little. 

‘6 We must do something,” I said, despon- 
dently, opening the housekeeping purse and 
counting up the coins it contained; ‘we 
can’t starve.” 

Bee shuddered. 

" The idea of your mentioning such a thing, 
Gill ; you have no feeling to even hint atit. Of 
course we must get money somehow.”’ 

She spoke with such decision I really felt 
repulsed, and asked, quite meekly,— 

“How!” 

‘You ought to suggest that,” said Bee, 
oer ‘*T have told you what to do, now do 

a” 
I tried to explain to her she had not speci- 
fied the what, but Bee was obdurate, I put my 
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LOOK UPON HIS FACE,”’) 


hand to my head, and tried to think offsome 
occupation not hopelessly beneath a scion of 
the hous of Pembertion. 

“T might go out as a governess!” 

** Not to be thought of,” said Bee; ‘‘ who'd 
curl my hair and see to the puddings? We 
can’t spare you, Gill,” 

It was nice to be wanted, if only as hair- 
dresser and cook. I felt quite com 

‘‘I suppose you wouldn’t let me take in 
dressmaking?” I hazarded, after a long 
silence. 

Bee gave a little ory. 

‘Really, Gillian, I think you must be a 


changeling, You can’tbe a puneet Pemberton 
to wish to degrade your family in such a 
fashion.” 


Words might have been high between us, 
but mother interposed—mother, who for the 
most part left decisions to the two girls, now 
had a suggestion of her own to make. 

‘“‘T think we had better take a boarder.” 


‘A boarder!” 

She dropped her knitting, and went on 
slowly, as people speak when they are not used 
to originate ideas. 

‘*I think it would be a good plan ; we have 
three or four empty rooms, and as the spring 
comes on people will be coming down to Silver- 
ton for boating and fishing.” 

I gave a sigh of relief. , 

‘¢‘ Mother, you are a magician. A nice young 
man might have the front parlour aud the 
bedroom over it without interfering at all with 
our comfort and privacy.” 

Bee shook her head. 

'*That would be letting lodgings! No, Gill, 
he must have his meals with us, and be one of 
the family ; then he’ll take us out in his boat, 
and maybe fall in love with me! ” 

Beatrice was three-and-twenty at this time, 
and beautiful as a poet’s dream. It was a 
constant puzzle to me that no one hai thrown 
his heart and hand at her feet before this. Sho 
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complexion, strictly regular features, the 
deepest, brightest of blue eyes, and abundant 
silky black hair. She certainly had absorbed 
all the beauty of the family ; in fact, to distin- 
gaish us from each other, I was generally 
known in Silverton as the plain Miss Pem- 
berton. 


There was a little more conversation, and 
then Bee's plan was agreed to. A highly desir- 


ableboarder was tobe cought, who, in retarn‘for jy 


a modest weekly payment, would be cont 


share our home, and, perhaps, to fall in’ 
with Beatrice. - 


‘There, you see,” said the beanty; ‘% rh 


all settled ! We need not:tronble ou: selves: 


I promised the decent pu 4 
was_a little astonished at Bee 
aur difficulties ended. Sh 






curtesseemntihy. It is in ‘the ivstractifns of 
dow towessts -hare, and commencves, '" First 
there.” It seeméil te me I 
smay to Beatrice, ‘‘Firg§ catch 

y 


, oweeks we talked of@othing 
pueainealies ae trout parle aed the 
«were put: n 

bedutenl, sweet pale peste ad 


weregebeatd the big 'press, and, we 
@rewapeansivertisement, which we 3 
caloriated to cteike all thearts by ll 


rane tolows :— as 

“ Aswiteow dally amil Sher family offerato a 
gentleman » 2ifineliiseme en the banks of the 
Thames ; excellent fisting and boating.— Mrs. 
P., Fern Cottage, Silverton.” 

We decided nothing—couldanyoue.on this? 
—aund it was despatched to the newsagents. 
Mother objected. a little to. the full address; 
but-we her young mén' hated trouble, end 
‘would never suBswer an advertisement which 
did not state the precise loculity. ; 

“I fancy Sir Anthony does not seo it,” said 
mother, a little’te) pleesly. 

“ Sir Anthony won't trouble his head atout 
as,”’ I replied, scornfully. 

Sir Anthony was‘cur great patron, He had 
been “held ‘over ‘omr ‘breads from childhood 
much as‘Mrs, ‘Grundy is to some other people. 
He was a wealthy bachelor, and being papa’s 
godfather and cousin, had always been ex- 
pected to do something ‘for’us. “Perhaps he 
did do‘the something according to his ‘Tights, 
for “te ‘pave us ‘fifty pounds when my father 
died, and sents abamper every Obristmas, 
but he never invited us to Oak Dene, bis 
beatitiful place in Kent; and ‘he never wrote 
even a line to inquire after our welfare, 

Oar advertisement appeared in due conrse. 
Mother and Bee spent two whole Gays in ‘the 
drawing-room attired in their best, and wait- 
ing for the troops of aristocratic young men 
whormight arrive ‘to seck tie refined “home. 
Alas! uonecame. The tfirat day we bore it 
philosophically, the second weall féltdejeoted, 
the third Bse dit was of nour. “The 
noties ‘had been sent to the Telepraph—the 
Times was the only genteel paper, it oaght to 
have been sent to ‘hat. Our beanty curried 
the day; she alwayadid, With a sigh I 
extracted seven-and-sizpence from the house- 
keeping purse, aid Bee promised to leave the 
aiivertisement at the stationers on her way to 
tea with her dear friewd Ada Ward. 

I saw her set out welldressedand’elegant, 
mother with ber cap-baskst and knitting 
acompanying her, and then I weat indoors 
and hadageedcry. It seemed a little: bard 
sometimes that] was.not. bright and beau’i‘al 
iike Beatrice. Why should all the pleasant 
things of life fall to Bee's lot ? 

I dried my eyes, amd took up my mending- 
basket courageously. Jaue brought in the 
tea, and I found [ bad accomplished a good 


‘Witth Ghewernstiffon of one Tnomactipns of 


hour's needlework after all, so I resolved on 
the luxury of aread, and was enjoying my 
tea and theda@st novelette at the same time, 
when theresstmemidond double knock at the 
street door. time for deliberation, 
wonder;Orsurprise, The knock had hardly 
diedawway when Jane announced,— 

a yn, please, miss,” and ushered 























“Gh gentiems 
ie %She Biffle parlour a tall, self-possessed 
TORT one glance showed me to 


parlour, 
mapty ‘cup and large slice of 
i jam proved prett 


Vebonged 
be com 


nd, then, why-hada't ‘ 








said, in a businesslike manner, ‘'Yoy conid 
be in London by nine easily,” 

“Thank you; but I do not often 
London,” 

“ Not go to London |” 

7 man ne 

‘*T mean an artist some da 
Pemberton,” ae 

I stared. 

**Do you mean you are not one now, that 


€9 to 


| you haven't settled down to any -emgiley. 


“Fqpaint sometimes, and read so good Beal 
T am sorgy you should think me idle.” 
« You amv thinking idleness being 
OU ans eness ‘ ; 
but I have an inleguabets income. nga 
‘ndSiver:was an heiress, and her fortune came 
‘to-aie. .I have plenty for a-single life, and 





a rece 

= 8? Dark grey cashmere may . 
Feratl, bot ben it is stingy aud without a, 
sora’ 


Pp Mining its general effect is a 
poverty ir. 4 
But I Bee. I was only the p 


Miss Pembetiim. What did it matter? 


and rose iniimmesto ree a pair of dark Auwn 
eyes regar me ratber curiously. ’ 
“J disturbed 


hope I you?” 
aa no!” I tmid, amendacionsly, en. 
wo OU Some linto “anather room while 
these"thitn 


gs 

Beamiled, 

““ettainly, if yen ewWish it, but I will : 
mimtte;'and——”’ 


“So do I,” ¥ essed eecr rire 
that we ites aioe = @ommon. 
‘* Bee writes ; : 

He smiled. f 

“Your sister,” he said quickly, ‘'Is she 
Ifke you?” 

‘* Not the least bit in the world,’ esger to 
avenge ‘Beatrice from such an aconsation. 
‘* That's her picture over your head.” 

Tt was a cportrait 6t Bee painted by our 
dathéer,and charming, both as a likeness-and 
work of ‘art, bat the strauger did not seem 
so much impxesed.as I had expected him to 
be. 


“You have not ‘told me, Miss Pemberton, 
whether Iam too late-in my spplicatien.’”’ 

“ How did you know my mame?” 

“* TD fanoy iwas in the advertisement, ‘No,”’ | 
‘as I’began ‘a Genial. ‘'Then your-servant | 
must’have’ mettioned it.” 

‘You are not too late,” I said, gravely, | 
aa) bat—” Pa H 

“Bat you would rather not enter-upon the | 
subject:im your mother’s absence, psrhaps? ’’ | 

“It is mot that; I manage everything. 
Mother always says ‘yes,’ but I don’t think | 
you ‘would do.” 

He looked'so much astonished and mortified 
that I felt myself compelled to explain. 

‘'We wanted someone who would likea | 
simple, qaiet house. We only keep one ser- | 
vant, and we live very plainly. I'am sure 
‘you would be much too grand.” 

He laughed, 

“J *assare you I wasnever calle ‘grand’ 
before. Tam a lonely man, Miss Pewiberton, 
My mother has not long-been dead, and after 
a happy home life wiih her I don’t think I; 
could: settle into ordinary “lodgings,” he re- 
turned. 

** Would yon like*to see the rooms ?”’ 

‘Very much.” 

E showed him the private’parlour, and was 
pleased with his admiration; it had a lovely 
view of the garden, which sloped down to the 
river’s brink. 

“We thought any one who came ‘would 
want to be alone sometimer,”’ I explained, ; 
“and we could spare this room quite well, | 
There is a piano iu it if you are musical,” 

**T am-very fond‘of music.” 


















gulped down alitrange twinge in my thuailt, 





“ There is an excellent service of ‘trains,’ I 


you wee, Miss Pemberton, I don’t care for 


I dzow's breath of relief; his payments would 
: ‘andl -he 


By) seemed. easy to get on with; 

& manaitihome all day—that was more 

re would anothe 

“T @oupposs) not ‘gpaze r 

room, ilies Peuvberton?” 

Thiswas whenvewere in the bedroom, I 
question as ‘an insult to the pretty 


a you like this one?” 


* @@xceedivgly ; bat I should have; 


y man tosleep in the house. It isa wo 
onsequence; I daresay be oun get w Gaedest 
ihe inn.” 

“ We have plenty of teams.” 

I wished mother wall conse in—amviber or 


} Bee; I felt eo uttet}y ait mw Guss, and Mr. 


Fortescue wished “at once. 
He could not come “again, end so at last we 
decided matters on this wise subject—cf 
course, to mother’s approval. 

Guy Fortescue (what a pretty name it 
sounded !) was to have a refined home with ts. 
His man” was to be our inmate also, and 
wait at table and such like when not required 
by his master. For the three rooms end 
board for the two Mr, Fortescue suggested 
three hundred a-year, 

I gasped, but he assured me it was the 
usual rate of payment; so I meebly assented, 
only when he spoke of references I felt sink- 
ing into my shoes. 

“Sir Anthony Clare, of Newstead Grange, 
Kent, will answer any question Mrs, Pember- 
‘ton likes to ask, He has know me from boy- 
hood.” : 

‘Hie was gone at last, so'was my appetite for 
tea and apricot jam. I dismissed both these 
dainties, and sat down by the embers of the 


| expiring fire to ‘‘ think it ont.” 


Mother and Bee found me still in my Gsy- 
dream. . 

“ The advertisement can‘t be out +ill Mon- 
day,” cried my sister, retalantly. “Isn't ita 
shame?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“Gill, what a cross old thing you are!” 

“Really, Gillis,” observed my motter, 
“ you are most inconsiderate and unkiod.” 

It was always so from babyhocd. Mother 
had never loved me as she loved Bee. I bed 
been my father's darling, but Bee was 
mother's. From the time I con!d speak I had 
‘been 8 little’fool'to my beautiful sister. 

“We couldn't take two boarders," I ssid, 
stung to defend myself, ‘‘and I have got one, 
and he’s coming on the first of May.” 

** Gillian!” 

“What's he like?” 

*tT forget.” 

‘« Qld or young?” 

“'T didn’t ask him,” 

“What did you do about terms?” 

* Left them to him.” 

“Gill! Really, mother, she is no more » 
be trusted than a baby. Left them to bim' 
I daresay, now, you promised to take him for 
fifteen shillings a-week?”’ : angele 

“He brings a man-servant with hin. 
thought you wouldn't mind, ani he ssys be 
can make him nvefal in the daytime.” 
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«A man-gervant! Hs must be rich, Gill, 
do try and remember what he's like.” 

“J never recollect faces. He is going to 
poy three hundred a-year.” 

other gasped. Bee sat down, and threw 

her hands, 

“He must be an impostor. What's his 


‘'Fortescne—Guy Fortescue.” 
“Tt's a good name. Of course you never 
t of references ?’’ 

 Yes,”’ 

“And what did he say ?"’ 

“Referred me to Sir Anthony.” 

Mother ‘looked terrified, 

“We oan never write to him. It would be 
jost like asking Sir Axthony for help to tell 
him we wete s0 poor we had to take a 
boarder.” ; 

= ay write at all,” I suggested. “ He 

Authony has known him all his life, 
That's enough to prove his respectability, 
t? ” 


And, after all, my advice was adopted. We 
never wrote to Sir Anthony Clare, but we 
genta line to the Travellers’ Clab to tell Mr. 
Fortescue all was-catisfactory, and we should 
expect him cn the first.of May. ° 

é replied by a courteous note, saying he 
would send bis man-.down éarly with the 
‘luggage, and come himself abont six o’clock, 

Mother was bent on late dinner, but I talked 
Wer ott of it, and we snbstituted high tea, 
eld ‘fowl and ham, lobster salad, delicate 
watery bread-and-batter, new-laid -eggs, and 
home-made jam. 

John came early. We had sil dreaded him 
not a little, but he seemed-a civil, respectable 
sort of'man, devoted to his master, and ready 
# do anything to add to his comfort. 

I have found Jotn invaluable, Our one 
servant was remarkable for neither strength 
nor skill, and, consequently, all that must 
be done.ot the hcuséhoid work fell on me, 

John lightened my'tasks like magic, It had 
béen decided I cou’a ‘not possibly appear at 
high tes, but, thanks to my tew assistant, my 
toilet was made by half-past five, and I went 
isto the drawing-room to join my mother and 
sister, nover doubting they would be us pleased 
‘to-ee me as I was to see them, 

“Mother wore her best black silk and soft, 
white cap, and she looked the very picture of 
an English gentlewoman, Bee was in a fine, 
white embroidered merino, with pale pink 
ribbons. I remembered the dress well—she 
had bought it last tummer at a sale—how 
wonderfally it became her! I began to feel 
that my-best grey beige was a trifle shabby 
21 old fashioned by the sideof Beo. She and 
mother seemed fit denizens for the drawing- 
00m, and I——. 

“Here is Gillian,” said my mother, a little 
coldly. ‘‘ My dear, are you sure everything 
is ready ?,” 

" Qaite,” 

“You were much quicker than you ex- 
pected 2?” 

“Jchn was such a help. Really, mother, 
d begin to look opon that man as an angel in 
disguise,” 

‘‘How can you talk so flippantly? I hope 

m have not been exacting too much work 
tom Mr, Fortescue's servant ?,” 

Phe tone was cold, 

"He said the man was to be of use to me.” 

“Itisa thousand pities we left Gill at home 
that night,” said Bee, discontentedly. “She 
Will always regard Mr. Fortescue now as her 
particular property.” 

“She has no business to do so,” returned 
mother, curtly. “But you are quite right, 
Bee darling ; Gillian is shockingly officious.” 

“Tf she had been busy in the kitchen to- 
night we could have made friends with Mr, 
Fortescue comfortably, and let him see we are 
2ot.so forward and uugaiuly as poor Gill.” 

The colour rushed up into my cheeks, 

You can’t send me to epend the evening 
With Jane and Mr. Fortescue’s servant,” I 
said, bitterly ; ‘*but I am quite willing to sit 
in.my own room if you prefer my absence.” 





Lspoke satirically—I -had not.the slightest 


idea that my words could possibly be taken in | 


earnest, but, to: my .amazement, .mother 
caught at them. 

**T really think that would .be best,’’ she 
said, a little uncomfortably. 
that you should put yourself forward, 
Gillian.” 

“ When we are short.of money you both 
put me forward,” I ‘said, bitterly. 
there is a oreditor to appease, ora bill to dis- 
pute, you don’t object to making use of me.” 

‘Gill! ” cried my mother, indignantly, 

But I went on. 

‘*IT am sure I am good enough to have my 
tea with Mr, Fortescue. -He found me gcod 
enough to talk to the other night; if .he 
thought so very badly of me.he wouldn’t have 
taken the rooms.” 

‘Taken the ragms!’’ cried Bee, angrily. 
“Just hear how she talks. Anyone listening 
would think we were common lodging-house 
keepers!” 

‘* T don’t see the difference?” I said, bluntly. 

This was the last straw. My.mother and 
sister had their own share of pride and mine 
too. Outraged in their tenderest feelings by 
my last speech, with one voice they com- 
manded me to,.go upatairs.and remain there, 
while they entertained their new.and fascina- 
ting inmate, 

Poor me, at eighteen, banishment to one’s 
own society isa hardtrial! Mother and Bee 
were both of opinion I needed a great.deal of 
“keeping down.” I don't know about the 
needing, I certainly got it. Dismissed from 
the drawing'room, I crept upstairs to. my own 
room, a tiny chamber, looking on to the 
front garden, and threw.myself into a chair, 
and sobbed as though my very heart would 
break, 

“It will be horrid!” I murmured, halt- 
aloud, in my anguish, “ horrid! Mother and 
Bee will keep Mr, Fortescue to themselves, 
and never let me.see himsat ail, I wish he 
had never come ;.and,.oh! I wish Bee were 
matried! I should. haye a chance of being 
happy then.” 

And I wondered just a little whether Mr. 
Guy Fortescue himself would fall:a victim to 
my sister’s beanty. Somehow I hardly liked 
the idea. He looked to.me so brave and 
tender, so good and true, I did not quite 
relish the thought of Bee's. being the supreme 
arbitress of his fate, 

The sound of wheels! I craned my neck 
forward and saw my hero alight from a fly 
and walk rapidly up the garden path; then 
I heard a buzz of greeting, and then a firm, 
manly tread; apparently Mr. Fortescue, was 
coming upstairs, 

I drew down my blind and had another 
cry. Somehow it didseem hard to think of 
that pleasant trio downstairs and myself shut 
up in solitary confinement; besides, what 
had 'I done? I racked my brains io vain, 
but honestly I could not discover my exact 
cause of offence, In fact, I always was in 
disgrace without quite knowing why. 

From a small child I had the most unfor- 
tunate knack of getting into sorapes. While 
my father lived it mattered little. I was his 
darling, and he never let the others be harsh 
to me ; bat in the last three years very few 
kind words had fallen to my portion, and 
save that I had a talent for domestic manage- 
ment, and possessed the gift of making a 
penny do a little more than a penny’s ‘work, 
I was totally dieregarded by my mother and 
sister. 

The rattle of knives and forks died away; 
a quiet hour succeeded ; then: I woald hear 
Bee singing in her pretty, correct little voice, 
and presently a deep, manly baritone, in- 
forming the world at large that ‘‘ she”—I 
wondered if there was a ‘“‘she” in his life— 
“ wore a wreath of roses that time when first 
they met;” then came a silence long and 
deep; apparently the party had dispersed. 
I might as well go to bed, 

The next mornivg I woke up with fresh 
epirits; my troubles seemed to have fied. 


“it is not right | 


* When: 








With morning's light I.reflected. My-relations 
couldn't coudemn me to a series of ‘solitary 
meals unless they liked.Mr. Fortescus toinfer 
that I-was-.an idiot or otherwise ient. 
Besides, I had naturally high spirits, and I 
couldn’t be miserable that bright May-morn- 
ing, with the sweet spring sunshine pouring 
= the room. roe itend 
sprang out of bed, dregsed .myself,-an 

was actually outside our gate as «the clock 
struck six, 

It was a well-known fact in our family,that 
I was its ugly duckling, only no .one -enter- 
tained the remotest hope of my ishing 
into a swan, Iwas born.plain, and plain 1 
should remain all the days of my life, 

Certainly, judged-from Bee's standard, I 
was afailure. I was afoll.head and shoulders 


shorter than my sister, and I bad not cone 


weally good featare in.my face; Even my 
eyes, whose size and softness might have 
given me a little comfort, were condemned as 
green and cat-like, Dy hair was hopelessly 
red, and my complexion was pale and most 
unromantically healthy. 

There was nothing delicate about me. I 
had never had:a day’s illness injoy life, My 


-colourless skin ‘has simply,the pallor which 


s0 often accompanies auburn hair; only, as 
Bee remarked charitably, whenever the--sub- 
ject was mentioned, my hair was.not-auburn, 
aud never,wouldbe, 

My dress was a plain bluelinen without-a 
scrap of trimming. I wore a white collarand 
& large.straw ;battrimmed with.poppies,; my 
whole attire might have been bought for » 
sovereign, and yet left many shillings over; 
but this did.not give me any regret. I-never 
minded poverty ; antl who. could think of‘it.on 
such a day, while the sky was .a cloudless 
azare and the soft spring sunésiine poured 
upon the earth? 

I always went out before breakfast. “We 
took that meal at nine, The hcour.beforehand 
I devoted to Jarte’s abéistance, bit antileight 
o’clock I was'free'to follow the dictates cf my 
own sweet will, and this morning they led'me 
down by thetowirg path, T'stood' there look- 
ing ,at the soft, rippling ‘waters of Father 
Thames, ‘so lost in ‘the scene that “Fern 
Cottage and its inmetes ‘were completely for- 
gotten. Iwas quiteslone. It was too early 
for many people to be stirring. Isat down cu 
@ prassy hillock, shaded my eyes with one 
hand, and began to sing, I was very‘fond ot 
music, butit was a family tradition I bad no 
voice, and therefore ‘my ‘vocal performances 
were atrictly forbidden at home. 

I sang “In silk attire "—eang it with a Kind 
of lump iti my throat. ‘It always eeented so 
real'to ne. I used to fancy I could see the 
whole scene, and enter into the troubles of 
Donald and@histair sweetheart as though they 
bad been my own. 

“ Don'tsing that,” 

I started, 

“* Why not?” 

I had no idea who spoke to me, and having 
been well taught I knew, of ‘course, it wae » 
terrible social error to: speak ‘to anyone with - 
out an introdaction, but the words escaped 
me almost without:a thought. 

‘* It is too sad for you.” 

I looked up; Guy Fortesone stood sat my 
side, a strange, grave look upon his face, hi- 
dark eyes fixed on mine, it ssemed to me, i: 
pity, I hated being pitied. I answerec, 
sharply,— 

“I like sad things.” 

“ At your age you ought not to kaow the 
meaning of sadness,”’ 

“I know it pretty well,” with a strange 
lump in my throat ; then resovering.my cheer- 
fulness and gocd.-humonr, “you are out very 
early, Mr, Fortescue ?”’ 

‘‘ T like the morning hours, Before bresk- 
fast is the pleasantest time in the day.” 

“ That is jast-what I think,”’ 

‘Where were you last night?” 

I had no mind to tell him. 

“I thonght at first 1 had. made.a mistake ’ 
he went op, pleasantly, “ when.I did not ace 
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you anywhere. I asked Mrs, Pemberton if 
you were ill.” 

“I was never ill in my life.” 

“Then I suppose you had gone out visit- 
ing?” 5. 

é I never go out visiting.” 

“Why not?” 

“ No one ever asks me.” 

The dolefulness of my tone must have 
impressed him, for he said kindly,— 

“What bad taste.” 


“Oh, I don’t mind, at least not much. 
Sometimes when I see Bee start it makes 
me sorry.” 

“ Your sister is not in the least like you.” 

I stare at him blankly. 

**You need not tell me that,” I say, in 
a strange, hurt sort of a voice. “The fact 
has been dinned into my head pretty well 
ever since I was born, I don’t in the least 
need teaching it.” 

He turns to me quickly. 

**I believe you are angry.” 

“Tor not,” 1 say, hastily—‘‘ I’m not. 

But the tears are in my eyes. Mr. Fortescue 
takes one of my hands. 

“Don’t tell stories, little girl. Surely you 
don’t mind my remarking on your contrast 
to your sister?” 

“ Not im the least.” 

“ And yet you ory.” 

“You see,” I confess, blankly, ‘‘it’s a 
— hard = = should have everything.” 

“ veryt g ” 

“You must see for yourself how pretty 
she is.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“She is beautifal,” I say, impressively. 
“ She has been called the belle of Silverton.” 

**T should not call her so.” 

**You can’t have looked at her,’ I say, 
bluntly. “Everyone says her face is per- 


“T don’t like perfection,” retorts Gay. ‘‘I 
have seen a face ten times more charming 
than your sister’s.” 

**Oh dear! how beautiful it must be !"’ 

“Itis. Well, you have forgiven me?” 

** Oh, yes !” wearily, “I’m used to it, Why, 
in the Tam known as the plain Miss 
Pemberton. It’s a little hard when there are 
— pee a us get gt os be py 

e other s0 t I suppose it can't 
be helped.” ” 

Guy smiles. 

“ You are a strange child,” 

“I’m not a child,” 

‘You're not a woman.” 

“Iam eighteen years old”—very demurely 
ra. and she will be twenty-four next birth- 

ay.” 

‘* Twenty-four? Is she engaged?” 

‘*Oh dear, no,” I reply, with most re- 
assuring promptness. ‘‘She has never had an 
offer in her life.” 

“ Really |” 

**But that is her own fault, you know. 
Long ago we all made up our minds Bee was 
to make a very grand match, and so if anyone 
she thinks beneath her pays her any attention 
~ just snubs him and nips his hopes in the 

ui Be 

“* How very kind,”’ 

“Tan’t it?” 

** And you?” 

“I would help her snub them, only it 
makes me feel sorry.” 

“ Sorry!” 

‘*For them, you know, lest they should be 
disappointed.” 

**You are too sensitive. When you have 
lovers = sod hee _ will be obliged to 
marry the spare his feelings, if you go 
on being so considerate,”’ vo 

**T shall never have any lovers.” 

“ Why not?” 

* There are no men in Silverton, and, be- 
sides——_” 

“* Besides——" 

“*I am the plain Miss Pemberton, No, we 


— match, and have mother to live with 
er. ” 


“Don’t,” he says, sharply, “ don’t talk like 
that; you can’t think how unnatural mer- 
cenary words sound in your mouth.” 

“I don’t think I’m mercenary; but I do 
wish sometimes Bee would make haste.” 

“ Why?” 

** When she has married and taken mother 
away I shall go abroad.” 

He stares be much, as he might have 
done had my white kitten suddenly become 
possessed with a desire for Continental 
travelling. 

“ By yourself?” 

“Of course! Didn't I.tell you I couldn’t go 

till Bee has married, and had taken mother 

to pe ie =a 

**T don’t fancy you'll go,’ 

“T shall, unless I am to@old.” 

He laughs in the frankest way at this. 

‘* And what will you do when youget there? 

By the way, where does‘ abroad’ mean? It's 

rather a vague term,” 

“Oh, I shall teach English, and abroad 

means Paris. I shall have the dearest little 
artment at the tip-top of some house, and 

then I shall come home from my day’s teach- 

, and be as happy as the day is long.”’ 

: I prophesy you will never carry out your 
an. ” 

“Oh, yes, I shall. Money is the only 
difficulty.” 

** Money ?” 

‘Yes, I should not like to begin unless I 
had a few pounds in my pocket after I had 
paid my travelling expenses. You see, I 
might not get pupils jast at first.” 

“No, And this is your day-dream ?” 
“Yes; when things go wrong I amuse my- 
self by thinking of the time when I shall be 
able to carry out my little plan. I don’t talk of 
it often. You see it can't happen till Bee's 
married,” 

“You must ask Bee to make haste.” 

The clock of a distant church rang out the 
hour. I started to my feet in blank dismay. 
* Eight o’clock! Ob, what shall I do?” 
Guy Fortescue smiled at my terror. 

“ There’s no occasion for regrets, Miss 
Pemberton, breakfast is not till nine, and io 
less than half-an-hour you will be at home.’ 
“You don’t kaow,’ 1 gasped. “Breakfast 
can’t be at nine; it will never be ready.” 

A look of comprehension dawned on him. 

** You don’t mean——”’ 

“Jane never made a cup of decent coffee 
in her life, and her toast is like leather.” 

I stopped abruptly. It dawned on me I 
was not giving our boarder a roseate idea of 
his future, but Mr. Pemberton did not seem 
in the least disconcerted. 

“TI tell you what, Miss Pemberton, I'll go 
for a little stroll, and not be home till half- 
past nine. The delay of breakfast will then 
rest on my unworthy shoulders.” 

“ Oh, thank you!” I cried, enthusiastically. 

“Bat I must make one condition. You 
shall not- absent yourself again from the 
dining-room.”’ 

“ Bat——” 

He smiled. 

“Where there’s a will there's a way. 
Promise me you will not contract a habit of 
taking your meals in your own apartment.” 

‘** Did you really notice I was not there?” 

« Rather!” 

We parted then. I sped home as fast as 
feet could carry me, Mr. Fortescue con- 
aay his way leisurely along the: towing 


ath. 

I found Jane in despair, Mamma and 
Beatrice pealing the bell for hot water, aud 
fairly storming at our luckless domestic when 
she admitted the fact of my non-return. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” I retorted, when Bee 
came to the door wrapped in a dreseing.gown 
to upbraid me; “ breakfast will be ready in 
heaps of time. Mr. Fortescue is ont, too, and 
we you wouldn't wish to begin without 

im ” 





have quite settled everything. Bee is to make 


‘Well, breakfast will be 
“—e in,” ready when he 
it was. Moreover, I was in 

place behind the silver coffeepot, or 
Fortescue, with admirable self-control a, 
dressed me as though we had not met sings 
the first evening he called at Fern Cottage in 
— of a home. 

e talked a good deal during br 
What a pleasant meal it was! His — 
effectaally restrained the little secrets my 
family were accustomed to deal out at me. 
They wished to give the new-comer an 
enya their amiability, and, therefore 

ey treated me more affably than i 
poy weeks, . daa 
‘*What a qaaint name your 
daughter has, Mrs. Pemberton ? - ae 
‘* Yes, Gillian was christened after Lady 
Clare, but it is an outlandish sort of name, 
I think you know the Clares ?” 
‘Iam acquainted with some of the family, 
but I cannot agree with you about the name 
Gillian, Mra. Pemberton. It is a peculiar 
favourite of mine. It was my aunt’s,” 
Mother smiled, and said something about 
associations ; then she made a move for us to 
disperse, and Mr, Fortescue retired to his 
private parlour. 
‘*What do you think of him?” asked 
mother of her darling. 
“ He is quite charming, and I am sure his 
means are large. Did you notice his dressing- 
case, mamma?” 
‘* No, I have not been into his room.” 
“ Well, he is quite an acquisition,” 
‘‘An adorable young man! Grieved as I 
should be to part from you, darling, I feeb 
that when Mr, Fortescue proposes for you I 
can give my consent with unqualified 
approval,” 
“Perhaps he won't propose.” 
This mild remark came from me. Some- 
how it jarred on me to hear Guy Fortescue 
set down as my sister's lover. Undoubtedly I 
wished Bee to marry, but our boarder was 
not the person I desired for a brother-in- 
la 


Ww, 

‘*Jast like you, Gillian; you always say 
something spiteful,” said Beatrice, shly, 
“Of course he will propose,’ i 
mother. ‘Thrown constantly together as 
they will be Mr, Fortescue must be devoid of 
all taste and feeling if he does not appreciate 

my darling as she deserves.” 





CHAPTER II. 
Taere was no doubt one part of mother’s 
prophecy was amply fulfilled, Beatrice and 
Mr. Fortescue were thrown constantly 
together, If ever two people were giving 
time, opportunity, and encouragement to f 
in love with each other Bee and our boarder 
received all three. 
I was kept sedulously in the background 
Bee was always tothe fore. She played Mr. 
Fortescue’s accompaniments, admired 
drawings, sang duets with him, and certainly 
monopolised a great deal of his society. By 
the time he had been with us six weeks m 
distrust faded away. I began to think it 
would be as mother said, and my. beau 
sister indeed become Mrs. Fortescue. 

Not that Gay ever made love to her. Every- 
thing he said might have been addressed 
without impropriety to mother hereelf, but he 
was always Bee's devoted cavalier. e took 
ber boating on the Thames, he taught her to 
fish, he even made her sit as model for some 
new picture he contemplated; in a word, if 
anyone had been acked what magnate 
Guy prisoner to Fern Cottage they W 
have replied—Beatrice. 

Isaw very littleot Mr. Fortescue, From the 
first he seemed to have more to say 10 
Beatrice, but was always kind to me; he 
seemed to go out of his way to secure ~ 
pleasure. I always felt when he was by 


hai a friend, bat yet he treated me very 
differently from Beatrice. 





** He will be in by nine.” 


At first we had met pretty frequently on the 
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towing-path ; but as the weeks wore on some 
y instinct made me leave off my 
pefore ‘breakfast walks, or turn them into a 
different on, f 
I liked Mr. Fortescue ; but was it right to 
%,eet him alone, unknown to mother and 
Bee? Was it right to be on such easy, inti- 
mate terms with him when alone, and yet 
pefore them hardly exchange a word with 


? 
oT decided it was wrong, and I gave up my 
pleasant walks—surely the hardest sacrifice I 
ghould ever be called upon to offer up to the 
ties of life, 

“Are you growing lazy?” demanded Gay, 
one Jane night, when he lighted my candle 
and’contrived to detain me a moment. 

‘No; why?” 

4 You have left off your early walks!” 

“It is so hot,” 

“It is never hot till till long after break- 
fast,” . 

“And I am busy!” 

He looked at me with a strange pathos in 
his clear, dark eyes, 

“Be true!” he said, firmly. ‘Gill at 
least be frank with me, and say how © have 
offended you?” 

a my eyes to their widest extent. 

“You haven't offended me!” : 

“Then come to-morrow.” 

There was no time for more. I followed 
mother’s retreating figure, and left Guy 
standing there with a look of blank questioning 
apon his face. 

There was no choica left me of pleasing 
him, Tha next morning was a drenching 
downpour ; perhaps it was best for me to have 
the decision taken out of my hands, and yet 
I shed a few tears when I saw that leaden 
eky, and listened to the pelting rain. 

“What nonsense it is to oare,’’ I muttered 
# myself, “ what utter nonsense. In a few 
weeks’ time (unless he really is in love with 
Bee) he will have left us, and we shall 
never set eyes on him again.”’ 

Bat my heart was sore. It dawned on ma 
that grey, damp sammer’s morning that I 
had made a great mistake, and nothing in the 
world could ever make things with me as they 
had been before. Alas! I had let my heart 
dip out of my own keeping. I had learned to 
love the handsome stranger, who had been 
the first person to throw me a few grains of 
pity, a few crumbs; of kindness. 

I never expected'a return. I was not quite 
tad enough for that. No, I had made a 
terrible mistake, and I must abide by the con- 

uences; but I was not mad enough to 
my hero would ever care for me. One 
thing only I was resolved of—if he spare to 
I would goaway. I could not stay 
and look on his courtship of my sister. No; 
once their engagement was announced I 
would go away. It seemed to me it mattered 
very little which, soonly thatI did not have to 
look on and see Guy as Bee's betrothed ; that 
{did not have the daily living torture of see- 
‘ug the love I should have valued more than 
life poured out upon another. 

I went down to breakfast a little graver, a 
little quieter, than my wont. Mr. Fortescue 
was there when I entered ; he had been talk- 
ing to mamma, and she seemed delighted at 
fomething he had said. 

“It it clears up I shall be so pleased, and 

Beatrice will enjoy it enormously.” 

Mr. Fortescue turned to me, 

“I wan’t you all to come to a flower-show 
&t Richmond to-day; I have half-a-dozen 

: and they are quite at your mother’s 
ars Try and persuade her to use them, 


I knew my persuasions were useless, bat I 
t Bee’s might be effectual ; to my sur- 

Prise they were not needed. Mother seemed 
+e to go as Mr. Fortescue was to send 


“Shall you be there yourself?” Bee asked 
M, with a coquettish smile, 
Possible. I am going into Richmond 





early, and I think, in all probability, we shall 
meet at the flower-show.” 

The weather cleared. The day which had 
begun in clouds and rainturned out brilliantly 
fine when my mother and Bee started for 
the station, It was simply a heavenly after- 
noon. 

I did not go with them. Mr. Fortesoue had 
left mother three tickets, but both she and 
Bee declared I had no attire festive enough 
for such an occasion, s0 I was to be left at 
home, 

Jobn had gone to London for his master, 
and mother declared it would be a favourable 
ir ae | to give Jane a few hours’ 
holiday. I was, therefore, the only inhabi- 
tant of Fern Cottage; and as I stood at the 
gate, watching my mother and sister until 
they were out of sight, a kind of blank 
desolation took possession of me. 

‘‘ If only I were pretty like Bee,’’ I sobbed, 
as I flung myself on the old horsehair sofa, 
and cried from sheer misery. “If only I 
were pretty like Bee everyone would love 
me ” 


‘*Plenty of people would love you now, 
you foolish child, if only you would let them.” 

I looked up. Guy Fortescue stood before 
me. He turned and closed the door, drew a 
chair close to the sofa, and took my hot, 
feverish hand in his. 

‘‘ Now, Gill, tell me what is the matter.” 

* Nothing.’’ 

“T don’t like fibs, little one—least of all 
from you. I can’t believe there is nothing 
the matter when your eyes are red with 
crying.” 

** Well, then, I am very miserable.” 

“ What about?” 

“I don’t know."’ 

‘* We shal 1 never get at the bottom of your 
troubles like this, Gillian, Tell me why 
you are not at the flower-show?” 

“ Mother wouldn’t take me,” 

‘*Why not?” 

* She said,” here a kind of hysterical sob 
almost choked me, ‘‘I was too shabby, and it 
was no use buying me pretty things even if she 
could afford it, for nothing would make me 
look anything but plain and awkward.” 

Guy was holding my hand in his, His 
grasp grew tighter as he listened. 

“ And you believed her?” 

**Of course. Everyone thinks £0.” 

bd _eaepene does not think so.” 

o at——_”’ 

‘' Little Gillian, do you know what I thought 
the first time I saw you—a slim, grey-robed 
girl eating apricot jam?” 

‘That I was greedy.” 

“ That you had the sweetest face I had ever 
seep. That was my first opinion of you, child, 
and it has never altered.” 

** Bat Beatrice.” 

Gay shrugged his shoulders, 

‘I suppose she is pretty, but she is only a 
piece of mechanism, Gill. There is nothing 
natural about her; she hasn’t a face that 
varies a dozen times in ten micutes like a 
certain little girl I know.’’ 

I grew a little more cheerful. 

‘'T daresay you think me very foolish ; but, 
at Mr. Fortescue, it is so wretched to be 
ug ig 

“Only you are not ugly, little girl; you 
never will be, Child, you don’t know the 
danger lurking in your grey eyes. I can only 
tell oo they did for me,” 

I looked bewildered. 

** Don’t you know what I am staying here 
for, Gillian, week after week? ” 

‘' Beatrice.” 

‘**T shouldn’t be overwhelmed with grief if 
I never saw Beatrice again; she has a knack 
of continually getting in my way.” 

**I thought you liked her?” 

‘‘Not in the way you mean, Gill; I had 
given my heart away before ever I met 
Beatrice.” 

“ But——” 

* Don't you want to know who stole it?’ 

**No one I ever heard of,” 





‘Well, I rather think you have heard of 
—— you were the thief yourself,” 
‘“ » 


‘*Look up, Gill—look up, my darling! I 
never meant to frighten you. I would never 
have spoken so suddenly, only it is almost as 
hard to get a word with you as if you were a 
cloistered nun, Gill, you must hear me out 
now. I came back from the flower-show the 
moment I discovered you were not there; I 
meant to make an opportunity for seeing you 
alone. I wish I could have prepared you- for 
my story, instead of frightening you by my 
haste; but you were beginning to shun me, 
little Gill, and I could not bear that. It is 
days since I had a real talk with you, and so 
now you must listen while I tell you that to . 
me you are all the world.” 

I looked at him as though I believed he had 
taken temporary leave of his senses, 

He smiled, 

* Just that and nothing else, little woman,” 
he said, fondly. ‘' You hold my fate in your 
hands. I love you passionately, Gillian. I 
will spend my life, my strength, in making 
you happy if only you will let me.” 

My hand was still in his, and I made no 
effort to draw it away. It was strange, per- 
plexing, bewildering; but yet I felt happier 
than 1 had ever done before. 

“ And you really like me?” 

“Not the least bit in the world,” he 
answered, gaily. “I love you better than I 
can tell you—so well, Gill, that my whole life 
will bo desolate unless you consent to be my 
wife.” 

His wife! 

A dream came before me of life alone with 
him, of a home where I should be queen, of 
rest from all cares, of loving words instead of 
harsh reproofs, My grey-green eyes were full 
of tears as I turned them towards hin., 

‘tT never guessed it—never once.” 

‘‘You were so innocent; I tried to show 
you again and again, Gillian, only you took 
y ag and ran away from me like a frightened 

eer.” 

A silence then—an unbroken silence; it 
might have lasted hours, it might have been 
a few brief moments, 1 cannot say. Surely— 
oh, surely !—true love has this, at least, in 
common with divinity, that minutes are to it 
as hours, and hours as minutes. 

‘* You have not given me my answer, little 
one,” he said at last, with a passionate 
fervour in his voice. ‘Tell me, Gillian, 
shall you ever learn to love me?” 

“ Never.” 

He looked so hurt—so terribly hurt and 
disappointed—that I hurried on,— 

“I couldn’t learn to love you possibly—I 
couldn’t really, because—oh! can’t you 
guess?” 

** Do you love me now?” 

Oh! how eager, how anxious was the 
voice ! 

‘I think I have loved you always. Do you 
know when I thought you cared for Beatrics 
I used to cry myself to sleep?” 

‘Did you? Aud I thought you were grow- 
ing to hate me. Oh, Gill, how shortsighted 
we have been.”’ 

‘*T haven't,” decidedly. 

“Why, when you thought I was in love 
with Beatrice! I call that being short- 
sighted, Gill.” 

‘* Well, you were always with her.” 

“You wouldn't let me be always with 

a.” 

My head had fallen upon his shoulder. It 
had found its own true resting-place at last. 
I was too happy to think of the future—the 
golden present was enough for me, 

‘* Gillian,’’ said my lover, gravely, "do you 
know I shall have to leave you?” 

I started. 

“Can’t you go on living here? Oh, Mr. 
Fortescue, do!” 

*'Do you think I want to leave you? No, 
Gillian; but I had a letter from my un 
this morning, urging, nay, dem anding o 
return. I want to tell him about yo 
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‘There is: much to: he done and arranged, for 
I don’t mean to leave you long for Bee to 
tyrannise over ; so you see, Gillian, I am almost 
bound: to go.” 

“Bat you.will come back?’ 

“I shall come back; my own, I shall be 
away ® month, perhaps two. Dshall leave all 
vay luggage-herey and tell your mother I may 
heexpected atany time; and, ol ! Gill, be sure 
I shall be with you as soom as possible.” 

‘Must we'tell them, Guy ?”’ the last word 
slipping ont without my-even noting it; s0 
need had I become to thinking of him by his 
Christian name, 

‘*Tell:them that you are going to make me 
happy: I should like to tell the whole world, 
Gill; only you see I shall not be here to take 
care of you, and so I think it would* be better 
to-keep our seoret until I come back.” 

‘“* When shall you go?” 

“To-night, I think, I fancy I must betray 
myself to your:mother and Bee if once: they 
tow us: together, Will you write to me, 
sweetheart?” 

ad es; and, oh! Guy, will you not write to 
me ” 

“ What would they say?” 

I felt staggered. 

“So that I hear from you,” went on Gay, 
‘and know you are safe and well the rest 
matters nothing, Iwill write # formal note 
to yourmether now and then, about the time 
of my: coming back; and you know, Gilk I 
shall count: the days an@ hours till I see 
you, ” 

‘* I wish 7 weren't going.” 

_“TIwish I could take you with me, Oh! 
little girl, what did you do:'to bind my heart 
by so fienees, chain ?”’ 


“I! Nothing; Gay!” 
He-smiled. 


“ Listen, Gilk! IT am an orphan, and my 
uncle has brought meup ashis‘own son. For 
years his ome wish has been that I should 
marry; latterly, perhaps: thinking-1 am slow 
to follow-out his wishes, he has biniself fixed 

na wife forme. This is why I do not want 
tospeak toMrs, Pemberton now. When once 
Lhaveseen my uncle and told him about my 
darling, I know he will receive: my‘ Gillian 
tenderly, with a father’slove; but I must see 
him first: and explain how » fair little girl 
has driven his plans out-of my-head |” 

I shuddered. 


** Did you like her very much ?”’ 

“ Who ? ”» ery 

‘' The girl he wanted you to marry!” 

“TI never saw her!" 

‘* What was her name?” 

- a — heard it,” 

“ Quite true, Gill; she was kept over my 
head like a perpecual threat. I persuaded 
myself once she didn't exist at all) and 
wad merely spoken of to remind me of my 
negligence in not providing my uncle with a 
niece.” 

“De-you think he will like-me?” 

“Tam sure he can’t-help its” 

“* &s well as he likes: her?’ 

“Oh; be never saw Her. Sheis the 
daughter of some old fogey he wentto school 
with or something. IT don't: think I've got 
the atory quite right,” 

Seven o'clock} another half-hour, and 
mother and Bee woald be home fronr the 
tlower-show, John, the devoted, wlio bas 
retarned unknown to: me, brings: usincoffee 
and cake; he also informs his master the 
vortmanteaa has: been: packed; and: the. fy 


ordered. fer a quarter-past seven. Then: he. 


dworeetly withdrew—perhaps heguessed what 
nad happened) John was alweys devoted to 
ne 


And now the: moment had-come to 
g00d-bye, Guy takes me in his juan 


:re@s3a me to his He:kisses me again 


nnd again, and my lips return hispressure 
500m he: ia gone, andl. am left sitting all 
~ one; and yet happier‘than I have ever been 
in my: whole life before: 

Sa they foucd me, mother and Bee, when 








—_ return full of the delights of the flower- 
show. 

“But Mr. Forteseue never came after all ; 
we were £0 disappointed. Has he beemhome, 
Gillian?” 

‘* Yes,’ I answer, in @ voice I tried to make 
sound natural and unconstrained. ‘He 
came-in and packed up-a few things—at least 
John did, Mr, Fortesoue has gone to 
London.” 

“To London |” 

“ He is coming back—very soon, he said; 
and he is going to write to mother ’’—then, 
feeling I could not stand the storm of ques- 
tions sure to break upon my head, I gov up 
and walked upstairs to my own room. 





CHAPTER IIt. 

I pon’r think any days im my whole life 

re dragged so° painfully as those that 
‘ollowed my lover's departure, It was the 
bright summer weather, the- time of roses. 
The beautifal flowers clambered over the 
walls of Fern Cottage, and filled the garden 
with their’ perfame; but the June roses could 
bring no joy tomy troubled heart. 

June faded into’ July. Mother received's 
short note, telling her the date of Mr, 
Fortescue’s return was still uncertain, beg- 
ging the rooms might be reserved fot him, 
and expressing his-intenticn of being with us 
as s00n a8 possible, 

Mothersnd Bee were‘unfeignedly cross and 
put outs They lad’no just reason -for com- 
plaint since the rent was paid precisely as if 
Mr. Fortescue had been with us; bat both had 
made up their minds that Gay was to marry 
Bee, and his undccountable disappearance 
was certainly not favourable to their wishes. 

ad never been a favourite with my 
family ; I had’ always been the brunt of their: 
displeasure, but I don't think I ever’ lived 
through such a@ terrible fortnight as that 
which immediately followed my lover's 
absence. I was perpetaally in hot-water; 
nothing I said, nothing I did, was right; and’ 
but for that secret happiness in my heart I 
believe I should have fretted: myselt to death. 

I sent one or two notes-to the Travellers’ 
Clab; but it was difficult to pour-out one’s 
heart without hope of response, and I knew 
Gay could not write to me, so that my letters 
to him were very short aud simple; not in the 
least like the confidences of a girl to the man 
she has promised to marry. 

I was writing athir@in my-owm room-one 
sultry’ Jaly afternoon whem mother and 
Beatrics swept in upon me without warning 
or preparation. I put one hand’ over my 
letter, hoping my occupation would pass 
unnoticed, but I little knew the eagle eyes 
with which I had to deal. 

“‘T have come to remonstrate with you, 
Gillian,” began my mother in her sad, injored 
tone. “T little thought a child of mine would 
have acted deceitfully as you are doing.” 

There was just enough of trath-in this 
accusation to make me blush furiously ; after 
all, however I might justify our conduct to 
myself, I could not deny that: by concealing 
our engagement we were deceiving my 
family 

“See,” said Bee, “she actuelly has the: 
grace to feel ashamed of herself. Mark my 
words, mother, Gill will be sure to disgrace 
us sooner or later, That girl was born to 
be & nuisance.” 

My shortlived remorse: faded; fthis- taunt 
embittered me. I decided I'would keep my 
secret—keep it to the bitter end. 

“T don't know what you mean,” I said, 
sullenly enough. 

** Nonsense! ” 

“Speak the trath; Gillian,” implored’ my 
mother. “If this: dreadful story we have 
heard is falee let us have.the comfort of’ hear- 


. ing so.” 


“TI don't know what you mean.” : 

My mother threw up her hands; Bee lifted 
lier eyebrows, both in their different. ways 
expressing utter disbelief"in wy assertion, 





Bae pp thought you were unienthful 
‘‘T am not!” stoutly. a 
‘Then why pretend ignorancei?’® 
“ It is not pretence!” 6 
Mother looked doubtfully at Bee, The 

latter took the conversation upon herself, 

‘* Mrs, Hansen has been here, Gill?” 

“Yes,” I answered, innocently- enough, 
Mrs. Hansen was tke greatest in 
Silverton, but even she could hardly: law 
gaessed our secret, Shecould novhavepesped 
behind those drawn blinds, or looked through 
the keyhole aud seen me clasped in: Gay's 
arms. No; I felt quite able: to stand:Mrs, 
Hansen’s tale-bearing, 

“ She told us all! ¥ 

“ All what?” 

It came ont then in a burst. Mrs, Hansen 
had been in the grand fancy shop in the next 
town, where I bought a box of monogramed 
paper. She had seen me select the pretty gilts 
lettered sheets and take them home in 
triamph. Worse still, ste had met me twite, 
carrying those tell.tale envelopes: to the:pest! 
She cousidered it her duty to unmask: my 
iniquities, and had come to mother with the 
‘news her younger daughter was carryiag on # 
clandestine correspondence. Mother and Bee 
had listened in pretended disbelief, bnt)the 
moment the caller had departed they:rushed 
up to me full of her discovery. 

Isat and looked at them in dismay. Oaly 
three weeks had passed since Guy had left. 
me. I knew it was porsible he might‘stay 
away two full months. For six weeksJonger 
I might have to bear the brant of my mother's 
anger, but.it, was better even so. than to dis- 
obey my love’s first request and bring him 
perhaps, into difficulties with his uncle, 

‘16 is quite trae,” 

‘* Gillian.” 

Quite |” I said, desperately, not heeding: 
the dismay upon their faces. ‘‘I bonghtcthe 
paper and paid for if with my own monay, 
and I don’t see what: business it is of: Mrs: 
Hansen’s or anyone else's!” 

‘*Perhaps you will enlighten us a9, to.jour 
lover's name?’ said Beayspitefully.. I sappoae 
it.is a lover with whom you,correapond?” 

Gill!’ said. my mother, with a fxetfal 
impatience. “I insist. upon knowing, te 
whom those letters.were written |” 

“I am sorry, mother, but I cannot tel 
you,” 

Bee sneered. ; i 

*'She is ashamed of her suitor! Whatie 
he, Gill—am errand boy, or a janior clerk?” 

But I kept silent. 

Perhaps: she was» writing to him now.” 
suggested Bee, cruelly, ‘That blotting- case 
looke suspicious. Look at her cheeks, mother? 
I must have hitmpon the troth.” 

‘© Yes!” I cried, defiantly, throwing down 
my pen, 

“TI was writing to him.” 

Beatrice made a dash at my blotting-case 
I struggled for its posseseiom, bat I was-no- 
match for my tall sister. Im less than @ 
minute she held my treasure triumphantly ip 
her hand, opened it, and took out my an- 
finished letter, 

‘* Bee, it is mean—cowardly!’’ I gaepedi 

‘+ Nonsense ! ” 

‘* Really, Beatrice,” observed my mother, 
mildly, “we do not heed to read the obild’s 
nonsenre, Just'tear it up, and give 
the case,” 

Bat: she calmly unfolded the sheet. of 
paper. Another moment, and she would:hare 
tead>it, but: with one almost superhuman 
effort. I darted: towards her and seized 
paper. It was torn in the conflich;:helf re 
mained in my:handy which I tore into-minnte 
pieces. Bee turned impatiently tothe: frag- 
ment: which was left to her, Alas for ber 
expectations! Beyond the name, Fern: Cot- 
tage, and the date, it contained two single 
words,— 

"My darling——” | 

A look of rage c:orsed Bee's fair fier: She 
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glanced at my mother, and. banded her the 
fragment of the letter, 

« You see,’’ she almost hissed, “after this 
it will be useless for her to deny it!’’ 

“| deny nothing,” I said, quietly. ‘Ihave 
a lover, and I mean t> marry him romeday!” 

This declaration of independence almost 
took their breaths away. Bee was silent 
from sheer amazement; but mother said, 
pitifally,— 

“Yon area sad trouble to us, Gillian. I 
wish Bee was married. Mr. Fortescue isa 
man of the world, and he would know how to 
cope with your rebellious fancies.’ 

“But he is not here,” I said; wickedly; 
“and he don’t know that he means to marry 
Beatrice.” 

“ Mother, will you suffer me to be insulted 
thus by my own sister? ”’ 

Mother sighed. ; 

“ Indeed, Bee,” she whispered, in an under- 
tone,“ 1'd be glad myself if Mr. Fortescue 
would speak ont, I can’t think what he’s 
waiting for,” 

Bee deigned no reply. She dismissed the 
subject of her own affairs, and resumed the 
discussion of my wickedness, 

“There is only one course to pursue, 
mother. Gilliaa must be confized to her own 
room until she gives you her word of honour 
sbe will forget this folly.” 

** Nonsense!’ I cried, indignantly. ‘You 
can’t lock anyone up egainst their willin the 
nineteenth century! It's ridiculous to think 
of it!’’ 

‘You will see,” said Bee, qnietly. “I 
fanoy myself two or three weeks of solitary 
confinement will bring you to reason. You 
will be glad enough then to tell us your 
lover’a name, and promise to have nothirg 
more to do with him.” 

“I don’t think so,” 

“We shall see,” 

She moved towards the door. Terror seized 
me, Wasshe really going to carry her threat 
into execution ? 

“Qh, mother!” I cried, ‘' don't let her tor: 
toremeso! Beealwayshated’ me; but ram 
yoor child, too, You sare my mother just’ as 
much ashere. Os, do bid her go, and leave 
me in peace!’ 

Mother hesitated. 

“T really don’t know what else to do with 
vou, Gillian, I can’t have you disgracing us: 
For your sister's sake I must prevent that.” 

Bee, always Bee! 

“Mother,” and I was surprised at the hus- 
kiness of my own voice, ‘1 give you my word 
fwill not write to him again. I will hold no 
more communication with him until he has 
been to see you, and asked yous consent to 
our-marriage,” 

Mother seemed melted, 

“TI don't think the poor child could say 
more than that, really, Beatrice.” 

Bee was obdurate, 

“She must tell you his name. I daresay 
he is a chimney-sweep, or something as bad. 
se oe must be broken off between 
them.’’ 


‘*Why?” I demanded. ‘“ Why can’t I have 
alover as well as you?” 

“Ts is absurd for you to think of such a 
thing; besides, if you were engsged to some 
low feHow, think what a-painfal connection it 
would be for Mr. Fortescue, used as he is to 
the highest circles. No, mother; I can be 
firm, if you are not. I repeat, Gillian ‘sball 
not leave this house until she has given us her 
lover’s name and address,” 

She walked towards the door. Another 
moment and the key would have been turned 
on me, bat one solitary retainer had spproached 
ne and now with a modest knock she 
en 


“A gentleman, please, ma’am.’’ 

Tam sore the first idea which occurred to 
my mother and Bee was that my lover had 
come in person to plead our canee. Mother 
shivered violently, and Bee turned’ to Jane, 
and.asked, meaningly,— 

“Agentleman ” 


rt 


} 





“ Ob, yes, miss; a tip-top gentleman, bas a 
gold-headed walking-stick, and*bis boots shine 
till you could ree yourself in them. He 
wouldn’t give me his name, but ke gaid he 
was-an old friend of the mistress,” 

Bee grew anxious. 

* An old man, Jane?” 

* Sure enough, miss, he'll never see seventy 
again ; but he’s as fine-looking an old gentle- 
man as ever you'd wish to ree,” 

Mother-and Bee decided to.accept my pro- 
mise not to leave the houee that afternoon, 
and s0 my door still stood open when they 
went downstairs to receive their unknown 
visitor. 

Another time what an interest I should 
have taken in this stranger! How curious I 
should have been as-to his-identity | but now 
I felt too troubled to mind much whoever 
came to Fern Cottage. 

I had thrown myself on my’ little white 
bed, my aching head rested on the pillow, 
and I was trying to stop the tears: which 
flowed still from my ‘hot; heavy eyes. I had 
almost forgotten the visitor, when Bee cams 
softly in, and, to: my surprise; addressed me 
as if theirafternoon’s scene Had’ never been,— 

‘* Who do you think has come, Gill?” 

“ T have no idea.” 

‘' Sir Anthony Clare!” 

My first impulse was a longizg to see the 
baronst, because he was a friend of Guy’s; 
then I remembered my red; swollen eyes'and 
pale, tear-stained cheeks,. Ii.he saw:me now 
he would have but a sorry opinion of*Guy’s 
choice when, later on, he heard of our engage- 
ment, so I only tarned my head on the pillow 
and said, wearily,— 

“Don’t wait here, Bee; go back to Sir 
Anthony.” 

** But I came for you,” 

‘*T can’t go down,” 

‘* Why not?” 

“T am so tired.” 

To my amazement Bee brought a basin of 
cold. water‘and bathed my face until it looked 
more like:its’ usual self} then~she made me 
put a pretty rose-coloured apron. of herown 
over my quiet grey dress, and insisted on my 
going downstairs, , 

‘*He wants to see you,” she declared. 
“You know you were christened [after his 
wife 1” 


Mother looked up with a sigh of relief when 
we entered. 

* What has kept you girls ? . I thought you 
Were never coming |” 

Bee made some gracious apology, and led'me 
up to Sir Anthony, 

** This is my little sister.’ 

He was a fine specimen of an ol@' English 
gentleman,’and, stranger though he-was; there 
was something in hia face inspired my confi- 
dence; but I certainly felt surprised when, 
after holding my hand meekly in his‘ewa, he 
stooped and kissed my forehead. 

“T am very glad to see you, my dear.” 

I sat down, and silence reigned. Sir-An- 
thony broke it suddenly. 

‘* How old are you, little girl?” 

“ Nearly eighteen.” 

‘‘Ah! old enough to be married, isn’t 
she?” and he turned appealingly to my 
mother and Bee. 

They looked embarrassed’; how ‘conld they 


help it? They had spent an hour and a-half |. 


in rebuking me for my wickedness in having 
a voice, Howcould they change their senti- 
ments, and forty minutes later assert [ wae 
old enough to be married, 

‘*] think she is far too young,” said Bee, 
more amiably than she would have spoken to 
a less important person, but still in atone 
that expressed disapproval. 

**Not a bit of it,” said the Baronet; laugh- 
ing. “TI believe in youthful weddings. Your 
good mother has got:you to comfort ber and 
be the companion of her widowhood, She can 
spare me Gillian,” 

This speech mystified’ us all. Bee was 
furious that Sir Anthony should set her down 
as a confirmed spinster ; but, in spite of'that; 





she was curious’as.to what purpose-I was to 
be spared tohim, Strely hecould not wand 
a wife well-nigh sixty years his junior? 

‘ You are very kind,’ eaid mother, stontly. 

‘*Tot—tnt! not’ a bit of it. You called 
the child aftermy wife, and I'always meant 
to see after her. I conlén't do.much while 
sbe was insocks and pinafores, but I’ always 
meant her‘future to be my care.” 

‘You are very kind,’ repeated mother 
again, etill uncertain of the baronet’s in- 
tention: ’ 

“Ob, I'm-glad yor'll agree to it. Then 
you'll let the girl come home with me? Ive 
a gocd old cousin who dces the honours of 
Newstead Grange. She'll be like a mother to 
the little maid, and between us we'll’ do our 
pa Ae make her happy. What do you think, 

i ” 

‘* T should’like to go.” 

Somehow: I dreaded’ being left.at Fern 
Cottage: Atithe Grange I should féel nearer 
to Guy, and‘I should be free to write to him. 
Perkapa—oh, joyful thought!—to have his 
letters. 

‘‘ Then that’s cettled. Now, my.dear,.don’s 
trouble yourself about preparations. I am 
stopping in London, and we can get anything 
you want. I look on her asa granddaughter, 
Mre, Pemberton, and. I'll find her a good 
husband heftre she i3 many months older, 
and see she doesn’t go to bisa, empty-handed. 
Never trouble your head about little Gillian ; 
she's my charge, ma’am, from. this day.” 

I'went away to pack up. Jane.came to 
help me with strearaing eyes. I bardly kuew 
whether I was glad or sorry. I. could not 
think, 

Only when Jane was well on with tha:pre- 
parations I orept into the.private, chamber 
still called Guy’s, and there, in a. book lying 
on the table, I placed ome little folded 
message. 

** They were very unkind, and soliam going 
away. You will fiad me at Newstead Grange. 
Oh, Gay! come to me soon !—-come seon: to 
your own “Guin” 

L felt: better when I bad-safely pinned: thie. 
missive into-its-place, I conld leok.on now 
unmoved; when Jane: fastened the straps of 
my portmanteau, aud when] went downstairs 
to say good-bye my voicernever faltered. 

Mother cried a little and Bee put her band- 
kerchief to her eyes—I noticed,though, it came 
away.dry. So my family, after ail, displayed 
a moderate amount of regret for my departure. 
It. did not.impose on me to be hysterical. 
learned it, had. nok done so either: when: Sir 
Anthony, left. 

After the shifts and pinohings of genteel 
poverty it was strange to drive im a brougham 
and pair, with coacbman and footman to do 
one’s bidding—stranger still to be shown to & 
comfortable private: sitting-room at the 
Gharing:orora: Hotel, and be received by a 
plesaavt,. apple-faced; silver-haired: old lady, 
as though one were something very'preci ous, 
of which she could not-possibly make enough. 
Cousin Deborah was the dearest: ol@ lady I 
ever met, and she kissed'me and told'me how 
much she had longed:fory someone to pet and 
make much of, and what: pleasant times we 
would have together at Newstead Grange. 

‘“ Tp has been so:dull. all this summer,” she 
said, dolefatly, ‘Tony: has been away ever 
since: April, and Sir Anthony got terribly 
cnoss,’” 


“Who is Tony?” 

“Haven't you heard, dear?” and she 
looked supernaturally grave avd wise. 
“Tony is Sir Anthony’s heir—the fature 
master-of the Grange.” 

«Oh ! ” 

“A most estimable-young man.” 

*€] hate estimable young men.” 

“Yau'won’t‘hate Tony, my dear Gillian—I 
may call you Gillian? Every young lady 
near us has smiled on Tony. He might have 
married anyone, from the bishop’s daughter.” 

‘Why didn’t he?” 

Cousin’ Deb sighed, 
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*'T suppose he didn’t wish to. I used to be 
sorry, but I am glad now.” 

Not a vestige of her meaning dawned on 
me, It never came into my head that she 
forgave Tony his neglect of the bishop's 
daughter, because she believed a special fate 
had reserved the heir of the Grange for me. 

For a whole week we did nothing but sho 
ping. It seemed to me that from early 
morning till five o’clock we were wandering 
from one great fashionable warehouse. to 
another, I soon possessed more clothes than 
I knew what to do with. A French maid had 
been engaged to wait on me; and onsophisti- 
cated and little used to ind as I was, I 
could not help seeing that Sir Anthony and 
his kind old cousin had no greater pleasure 

M riiled taigs little abo 

ve mé a about Gay. 
Woula he be 2? Would he think me 
forgetful of him? But I dismissed these 
fears. My darling wees me toe welt not to 
prefer m ding time of separation 
with kind friends to 
by my relations at Fern Cottage. 

In about ten days from leaving Silverton 
we went down to Grange. I thonght I 
bad never seen anything so lovely as the old 
ber stone mansion, —e in . 

oturesque grounds, and with every beauty 
a give; or art devise for its adorn- 
men 

** How lovely !” 

Sir Anthony had taken me into the con- 
servatory, which seemed to me like fairy land. 
I could not suppress that one burst of genuine 
admiration. 


He looked pleased. 

“And you think you can be happy with us, 
pe 4 I {slik Parad 

‘ y t C) ise, only ——” 

He caught me up sharply. aha 

“Only what?” : 

**Ne place would be like Paradise without 
those we love, Sir Anthony.” 

“You don’t mean you're fretting for yeur 
mother and sister?” 

‘Oh, no,’’ 

don’t deserve it. Ob, don’t laugh, 

be oe oo all about it—tried vo you 
into a Cinderella, didn’t ” 

I blushed franticall ray 


y. 
“ Who could have told you?” 
“ Never “ 
It flashed upon me he had seen Guy, I 
longed to sak him, bat something b me 


“ You look better already!” said Sir An- 
thony, fondly, “And I want you to look 
your best eo Tony coming home. You 
are sure to him.” 

I doabted this, 

. ae he “e here?” 

@ never lives anywhere,” growled 
Anthony. “ He travels about, like Oain.” 
been had ss ae heir tothe 

anyone com e 
first murderer. oe 


** Bat this is his home?” 
“It would be if only he would settle down. 
& handsome fellow, too! I assure you, 
Gillan, he might have married the bishop's 
daughter a the asking.” 

“ss Perhaps may ” 

‘' No chance of it; someone else stepped in 
and secared her. Nice girl, very.” 

I quite agreed with him when, one after- 
noon, the much talked-of young lady came 
over = oy upon me, Sir: Anthony = out, 
Miss taking a siesta, and so I m 
visitor all to myself, 4 

She was very pretty, and I found myself 
wondering how anyone could have been 
thrown much with her and escaped heart- 
brs Shame me at ease directly. 

“TI wan 80 much to know Miss 
Pemberton. I have heard so sal gen? 


what. Wasn't it ridiculous? 
Palace and the Grange are close 
ther, and papa and fir Anthony old 





friends, everyone made up their minds I 
should marry Tony!” 

“ Did he?” 

“Oh, no; we quite understood each other, 
Tony and I are on the best of terms. He is 
to be Charley’s groomsman,”’ 

And then she told me her wedding{was 
fixed for October, and begged me to. be one of 
her bridesmaids. 

‘*T shonld like it very much, only——” 

‘Only perhaps you will be a bride first.” 

**Oh, no; but I was not sure how long I 
should be here, Sir Anthony never said how 
long he wanted me to stay.” 

‘* All your life, I fancy.” 

I looked so amazed that she burat outjlaugh- 


ing. 
‘: “i beg your pardon, but;I could not help 
it.” 
‘* Bat why?” 
‘It is. go atrange.” 
‘* What?” 
Evade shortness sheaenh 
veryone ows why you have come 
to the Grange, for elles sank 1t ia known 
that you are Sir Anthony’s darling hope—his 
one last resource, and you are so deliciously 
oe you iy no idea of it.” 
grew very ho 
* But what does he want me to do?” 
** Marry Tony,” succinctly. 
“Bot——” 
“ Answer me this—don’t he and dear cousin 
Deb Tony to you continually?” 


iT ‘es.”” 

“Don’t they de his bad taste in re- 
maining single so but consent to forgive 
him now?” 

Li Yes,” 

To my surprise, she stooped and kissed me. 

‘*You are such a: dear little thing, and 
Tony is such a good fellow, I am awfull 
fond of him, though we couldn’t like eac 
other enough to be anything but friends. 
You seem to me just made for each ‘other. Now 
couldn't you fall in with Sir Anthony wishes 
and make the dear old people happy ?.” 

I shook my head. 

“ You are quite sure?” 

** Positive.” 

“What! Without seeiog him?” 

“ es.” 

‘‘ Then there must be some obstacle in the 
way, I am sure?” 

** Yes.” 

‘6 You have got a lover of your own, child, 
in spite of your baby face, and big, innocent 
grey eyes?” 

It was suck a comfort to tell my secret, and 
there was something in her face 
me I could trust ber, 

‘' Yes, and he is so good, so brave and 
true.”’ 


“* Does he know you are hcre?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

Dolly threw up her hands, 

“ You don’t know?” 

‘¢ He has gone away.” 

Yen" i erent a ity ; ‘‘ his uncle had 

* Yes,” wit iguity ; a 
to he sousulted. I think he is a crochety 
old man.” 

a name?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* My dear child,’’ said Dolly, with a sage 
shake of her head, “it appears to me you 
know nothing about this man except that you 
have promised to marry him. hat’s his 
name? I suppose you do know so much,” 

* You won't tell anyone? ” 

‘No one in the world,” more gravely than 
she had yet spoken. “ Trast me, little one.” 

“Guy Fortescue!” 

She looked bewild 

‘* Guy Fortescue?’’ 

‘* Yes, perhaps you know him. I fancy he 
used to come here a great deal once,”’ 

him intimately, Gillian,’ here 
she kissed me again, ‘ You are a lucky little 
girl; you have won one of the truest hearts 
that ever beat. He and my future husband 
are great friends,”’ 





“I thought Tony Olare was Mr, Leslic’ 
chiet treed?” T said, doubtfully, a 
“He trusts them both equally, Guy For. 
tescue—Tony Olare—why, Gillian, the names 
ej been household words to me from baby- 

The tears stood in my eyes. 

“I know Iam not good enough for him— 
but, oh! Miss Francis, he is all I have, and I 
love him better than the whole world.” 

“You are quite good enough for him,” she 
said, coaxingly; “you are just the wife he 
ought to have chosen.” 

*' But you seemed surprised.” 

- dear, I was electrified | ” 

‘*My dear girl,” said Dolly, comically; 
‘*Guy has such a quaint fancy for admiring 
what other people don’t, that I had quite 
made up my mind, if I ever heard of his en. 
gegement, his intended would be a sour.faced 
young woman, who had had three or foar 
disappointments, or, perhaps, pitted with the 
small-pox, or with a squint—I certainly never 
thought he’d choose a dear little girl like 


‘'He did just what you expected,” I said, 
brokenly; ‘‘he chose someone no one else 
admired. Do you know I used to be called 
the plain Miss Pemberton at home?” 

** Really |” 

‘© Yes.” 

“ Gillian, I am eight years older than you 
in age, and about a hundred in worldly wis. 
dom. I wonder if you would let me give you 
some advice,” 

** Yes, unless it is to give up Guy.” 

“ Nonsense, I shouldn’t think of that. Bat, 
seriously, things will go much more smoothly 
with you if you don’t tell Sir Anthony and 
Miss Deb,” 

“Tt seems deceitful.” 

“Not a bit of it. Just keep your own 
oa until you have seen our far-famed 

‘ony.’ 

“ But they want him to marry you.” 

“Precisely. It will be a fearful blow to 
them if you say now you have no intention 
of obliging them. Just wait till you have 
geen A, 

*¢ Bat it won’t be easier then.” 

“Oh! yes; Sir Anthony and Miss Deb are 
his bond slaves—they can’t refuse him any- 


. De upon it, when he is at home 
tb wal be eieriauee" ’ 


“Tt will be awfally awkward.” 

-“*No; Tony knows your lover, and wouldn't 
let any disappointment touch him. You 
may be quite sure of Tony’s friendship and 
help, I assure you. Guy Fortescue’s be- 
trothed has a very special claim upon Tony 

She was so earnest that I gave her the pro- 
mise she had solicited, and,then she rose and 
ve aa having got, she said, all she 
wanted. 


OHAPTER IV. 


To say the least of it, Dolly’s visit had dye 
plexed me. Up to’its close I had regarded it 
as absolutely necessary I should leave New- 
stead Grange before its heir arrived; or, at 
least, break to Miss Deb or Sir Anthony the 
fact that my heart was already in another's 
keeping, but Dolly had made me promise to 
stay. 
I was far from seeing what good offices the 
far-famed Tony co effect, and I felt & 
little jealous for Guy that another should be 
his rival in Sir Anthony's affections ; but I had 
iven my word, and I was not going to flinch 


‘om it, 
I had heard nothing from my lover. I had 


not written to the Travellers’ Club. Thatsl: 
little note pinned on to the book in the 
chamber would tell him all he needed to 
know, and I could not doubt that when he 
received it he would come to me. 

It was just six weeks now since the evening 
of our engagement. Even now Gay 
have returned to Fern Cottage any 


eelneeenital 
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[ might see his well-remembered form riding 
gp the avenue to the Grange, 

[grew restless and excited ; any unwonted 
dir would bring the pink colour to my cheeks. 
{wemed always in a state of expectancy, and 
yet the days passed and my hero did not 


oTheard often from mother and Bee. Really 
it was a the solicitude and affection 
oy family ested towards me now that I 
gasarich man’s proiégée, since Mr. Fortesoue’s 
redeemed them from abject poverty ; 
a neither my mother or sister, it seemed, 
qould have any objection to exchanging the 
modest rooms of Fern Cottage for the stately 
epartmente of the Grange. Bee hinted pretty 
proadly in my letter that she would like to 
Sir Anthony a visit. 
seized me that Tony might admire 
her, and she thus be of use in reconciling Sir 
Anthony’s heir to domestic life. I suggested 
tothe dear old man Bee was dull, and longed 
for'a change, but he only shook his head. 

“Not yet, little one. When you are & 
married lady, Gill, you shall bid what guests 
you like to the Grange, and they shall be 
fight royally welcomed, but I don't want 

now.” 

“Bee is not a stranger to you; you saw her 
# #00n as you did me!”’ : 

“BatI did not take a fancy toher. Be- 
des, Gill, my boy is coming next week.”’ 

“ Ishe ? ” 

The old man looked into my eyes. I 
blushed, and we understood each other. He 
knew that I guessed his hopes, Faithfal to 
my promise to Dolly, I would not tell him 

could never be realised. 

‘You must look your best to-night, Gill,” 
aid Miss Deb. “ Pauline” (to my maid), “do 

best. to-night to make your young lady 
own self.’’~ 

I wondered if I was ever anyone else, I 
went up to dress with a dull, reluctant step. 
fonly it had been Guy who was expected 
instead of Tony Olare, of whose very name 
{was weary to death! 

Pauline had something spread on the bed I 
tad never seen before. I gave one glance, and 
farted with delight ; there lay the loveliest 
dress I had ever seen. 

There was nothing grand cr startling about 
chief charm was its simplicity, and 
I, inexperienced as I was on such 
knew that it had been the work of an 
drese, and good Sir Anthony. would 
have to write a heavy cheque for its pay- 


Tt was a very soft petticoat of Sarah silk, 
embroidered with seed pearls, and over it a 
thin, diaphonous m , fine as acobweb, and 

here and there with blusbroses, The 


er) Sean white 
throat, and the sleeves, finished off with soft 


“ Mademoiselle will look a true fairy to- 
it!” she said, admiringly. 
id I? I hardly know; but I remember 
when I was dressed, a dull, aching longing for 
Guy, a wild wish that he was to-night's 
éxpected guest, in whose honour I had donned 
this festive robe. 
“ Mademoiselle will go to the drawing. room,” 
mperet Pauline; ‘' it is triste waiting here.” 
went to thedrawixg-room, It was the 
sweet twilight of an Augustday; the windows 
Were open still, and the rich late roses ad 
in, filling the room with fragrance. The fast 
tays of the setting san were sinking in the 
West, and a strange hush fell over all, 
T thought, the room untenanted, and 
“ivanced towards the window. Too late I 
‘awa tall figure in a low chair watching the 
Sunset. I would have retreated, but he had 
and I went forward trembling. This, 
a0 bt, was the redoubted Tony, Sir 
Anthony's heir, whom the dear old man 
me to marry. The stranger turned, 
the light fell on his face. I gave a little cry, 
thade one step forward, and was clasped in my 


Guy held me &¢t a little distance from himself, 
looking into my eyes with all a lover's 


passi 
or * ‘Why'‘didn’t you tell me you were 
co 


hed sweet, tell me frankly. How did you come 


ever told you, but he was papa’s godfather, 
and I was called after his wife.” 


me, Gay.” 
Gill?” 


‘* What does it all mean?” 
his was when we had grown calmer, and 


on, 
“I think I should ask you that,” I cried, 


1m: 2g ? » 

“I had no idea you were here.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Not the least.’’ 

‘ Haven't you been to the Cottage? ” 

“TI was going there to-morrow, Now, Gill, 


‘* Sir Anthony brought me, I don’t think I 


*¢ And he brought you here?” 
“ Yes; he is so kind to me, I think he loves 


“ How could he help it? Have you told him, 


“ No.” 
“ Why not?” 
‘I was afraid,” I stammered. “ Don’t 
laugh, Guy, but he wants to keep me here 
always; he thinks his nephew will fall in love 
with me,” 
** And what did you say, Gill?” 
‘ST longed to tell him, only I didn’t dare ; 
and then I saw Miss Francis, and she begged 
me to wait till Tony came home, She said 
he would make it all right.” 
‘I hope he will.”’ 
“ Do yon like him, Guy?” 
Gay smiled. 
*¢ He’s not a bad friend to me,” 
“ T hate him,” I said, viciously. 
to death of his name.” 
Open the door abruptly, and enter still 
more street Sir Anthony Olare. My cheeks 
flamed. hat would he of me, sitting 
there clasped in Gay’s arms? 
“ And so yon’ve settled it,” said the old man, 
cheerfully. “ Aye, I think I’ve stolen a march 
on you this time, Mr. Tony.” * 
‘*Tony!” I started. 
‘Yes, sweetheart,” said my lover, genthy. 
“ Tam Anthony Guy Fortescue Clare, for 
years, when I have been travelling, I have 
taken only the middle names. Gill, did you 
never suspect that I was Sir Anthony's 
nephew?” 
“ Never.” 
“It doesn’t matter,” cried the Baronet, 
blithely, to Gay. ‘I knew itall. I went off 
Sop T vented ber to saney.tny aoghow Teng, 
her to marry my w Tony, 
and exacted of you that, before you asked Mrs. 
Pemberton for her daughter, you would come 
here and let me introdace you to the bride I 
had selected for you.”. 
Miss Deb came in then. She kissed me and 
cried, then kissed ma oad ouios annie. and she 
alternated these Guy (I shall 
never call him Tong) her, with a smile, 
she was very cruel to mourn over his happiness, 
je she dried her eyes and became cheerful 
Well I was not Dolly’s bridesmaid after all. 
She and I were married on the very same day, 
and her father performed/the double ceremony, 
Then we went away to spend a few weeks 
in the south of France, and wander pamsts 
— along the shores-of the OBB BOA, 
am Lady Olare now, for the good old man 
who loved us both so fondly has been gathered 
to his rest. My husband reigns in his stead, 
and I, little Gillian, am the mistress of 
ewstead G 


N range. 

My mother and Bee come to me on long 
visits, and I invite plenty of people. to meet 
my beautiful sister. She is not so attractive 
as she used to be, though at twenty-seven 
she looks worn and harassed. 

I think in her secret heart Bee mourns that 
she is not loved—that no man has poured into 
her ear such a story as Guy whispered to me 
“Ix THe True or Ross.” 


**T’'m pick 


with a wall pa 
op ena aren f glowing od in the table 
i 8 & mass O re table 
cover and the borders of 

deed, a rich, beautifully bordered cloth for 
the centre table works of itself an effective 
transformation, 


@ parlour by a table cover com: 
peacock blue flannel, two- 

creamy linen crash (the coarsest kind) and 
half-an-ounce of blue worsted to match, put 
together in this wise:—First cut as large a 
equare of the flannel as the goods will admit. 
This forms the centre piece. Then divide the 
crash into halves, an 
equal lengths, thus making four strips. Sew 
these as a border around the centre piece, 


joining 
Separate this borderin 


TABLE COVERS. 
The tendency of the taste of the present 


day is towards an inctease of colour, a ten- 
dency to be encouraged, since brilliant touches 
here and there blend into harmony the 
discords of the most ill-conceived homes. 


A room may be plain in its a 
per hopelessly dull and old- 


e curtains,” In- 


Imagine, for instance, the charm added to 
of ayard of 
-@-half yards of 


the halves into two 


thera diagonally at the corners. 
into accurate thirds 
by pencil lines ; leave the upper thirds plain, 
fringe the lower third as a finish to the cover, 
and draw out all the le wise threads of the 
middle third. T the up and down 
threads left run in and outa strip of blue 
pr eegtsodigg wns ging = ceayet oliag ae 


dainty to the fringe with a blue 
feather ati of 
A still handsomer blue is 


cloth of peacock 
cut from the sott, double-width, double-faced 
Canton flannel that resembles plush, and has 


a border of real peacock feathers, each one 
over the other and lightly held in 
place by numerous invisible stitches. 

An cover of the same material 


and herring- 
Small, gay covers can be made at a trifling 
cost of Hedy ern ate towels coos 
together trim narrow, parall 
rows of ee ees tannin: 
broidered bugs, bees, and butterflies ; 
and evenly bound and tacked along the edges 
with many brass-headed a they = 
extremely pretty patterns uare " 
stools nn At t little doen lenaed choles 
of oak and alnut. 





D1saPPEARANCE “4 eS a sud- 

den ce and subsequent pred 
of . cibeaie island, off the coast of Iceland, 
reminds us that there are natural wonders 
on around us, which cannot well be 
eq’ in the pages of romance, This island 
had the shape of a flattened cone, rounded at 
the top. It rose from the sea about twenty 
miles from the mainland. Last century a 
similar phenomenon presented itself near the 
same ; but that island, too, had only a 
brief existence. It is not surprising that such 
structures should, in course of time, be 
demolished by the action of the waves, for 
these islands mostly consist of very loose 
materials, such as 8 ashes, and pumice- 
stone, which are read deg hy ody the 
surf. The disa ce of the d may, 
however, be due to other influences than that 








# arma, 


a# 


[THE END,] 


| of the sea. 
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—— 
FACETTA. 
Ugerramunry Hareyi—A deat-andsdumbd: 
bridal:eouple. ' k ; 


I crying, babies had any sense thay, would 
never take their mothers tamatinéas, 


A socrapla maw is one who, when he has-ten. 
mioutes-to-spare, goes and bothers somekod 7 
who Gasnit,. - 

He: “hate a soft hat.” She: “Do you? 
= remember the old adage—‘ Lika Kates 

i 2,’ ” ; . » 


‘* Ten, Deuppose; ‘Miss: Strongmind, you 
and) Me. Sparrow are soom to. be: man and 
wite!/" Mo; sip>—womaen andthusband;’’: 

‘Hire & piécaof lemon-pie, Mr. Caution?” 
asked. the. wife. of his bosom,, last night at 

‘* No, dear,” said. ha; I would rather 
ay wie other ronte:’” 

“Eo getm-pension? You were a 
sutiex”’ ‘ Yes; bat Plost a handred legs-in 
thearany.’’ “* How could that be?*’** Mutton, 
me boys!’ 

cw sqneeza- 
pacar we ours, wife’s letters. 

5 Ww ‘ 
contin Har new : 


anaes, pay sus. 
appens ta come 
Tt will. probably 


is thematter withthisestving knife? made 
it as sharp as a razorthis and: new 
it immotehed up like.a saw?’ Sare, sor, ane 
of the-oustomers: grabbed it to cut a sandwich 
in:twe,” . 


‘Ppon'r’ see how you canendaré that Pitty 
gitl, Jack," wey ave ‘' Tam sare there's 
a a her.”-“! Nothing io, Ber, indeed 
Tjast fon'd been with na to supp Has ined 
the theatre to-night,” and he drop a& 
over ik buried - 


“+Boon. man dc’ exclaimed: a. physician, as 


ecahhtaady eat ietaaiaa tonto 
ren y, was, ie 
We. makedit ii then, why fe it 


4] 


Maybe the plaster of Paris dogg,’ 


In the latter years of his life, the Rev. 
Rowland Hill used to come to his chapel-in a 
cavniegs. He got an anonymous leliter 
rebuising him: for this, because: it was-not the 
— Heavenly Master travelled: He read 

letter from the {pulpit, and’ said that it 
wasquite true, and that if the writer weuld 
come:te- the vestry: with a saddleand bridle. he 
would ride bim home, 


Av a@ dinner party the coachman had come 
in to Kelp wait at table. Among the. gnests 
was & very deaf old: lady, Coachman, in 
handing vegetables, comes to the deaf party.— 
“Peas, mum?” says John. No answer, 
‘Peas, mum?” (louder.) Still no answer 
from the deaf party, buf. placing Her ear | 
trumpet to her ear, lifts, it. in atively to 
the man, who, glancing down and seeing the 
tube; ejaowlates: “ Wall, it’s a. rum way of 
taking them, hut. suppose sha Ifkes it? Here 
goes!” and down went the peas intg the ear- 


called. French. %. De, ingredients 
a gpl Wally Ede know. 


| hie 


| the 
A youn lady explained to her Jover the | Web; 
distinotion between 


| ‘belvery pious, undertook to ‘repr 
| for roteaity by saying toehim: “Don’t 


|; Nomina + nox Cigars A, sbéty fa told 
of two iotatien, travelled together 


same coincidence,among you. 

" Ans there any fools in this town?’* asked 
&, Stranger, of, a newaboy;—' I. don’t: kaow,’’ 
repliad. the boy, “ Why,,.are you. lone- 
some?”™ ; ; 

“T rarnx 'Iowillofollow the-exampleof the 
old year,” ssid & man with a grey mronstache, 


erudite tensorial . artist: took theyhint. and 
hottle ofdye, ? 

Mas. Pantineton seys-it is not true that Ike 
has ulsters in his throat. Nevertheless, the 
doctors insisted that if wae coated with some- 


Tue Russian Government has taken charge 
of the pawnbroking business of the empire. 
Theempire has not been considéred rnal 

oyernment, but itis the next thing to it-when 
t'assames the fanction-of the fe. 

A’ prupent master advised his servant. fo 
put his money by for a rainy day. In-a few 
weeks his master inquired how much of his 

. he-Had* saved. ‘' Faith, none af all,” 
said We, “T did as yon bid me: it raihed 
yesterdsy—F took a drop; and it all‘went.” 


A  ecrureR,, being, caught, in a shower on 
his, wag,t0 the ball, said:to.s.friend: ‘ I shall 
catch a. terrible cold if ga Ds with my.lecture 
in these wet clo ” “Q;- mo, you, won't,” 
answered the friend; “ you are. always.sare to 
be dry enough on the platform,’’ 


Puivmp anp Pram.— Your swife’é fat; but 
a not event ne ye oe pm 
that’s exp your opiniozs plamp an 
plain, anyhow!” “Your are right; Sm 
that's exactly my notion ; she ie very plamp 
end very plaini”’ 
face,” eat a maa to Douglas Jerrold, speaking 

8; @ mar ouglas , 
of a person in whom Jérrold’s faith was’ not 

er blind: ‘Hamp! ’ replied the wit 
“then thepen must‘have been a very bad 
one,” . . 


To ve.T. 


ry Guatt Doszs,—Some taste- 

very. cortectly remarka.that the 

in creation is a Kiss. The 

d@ be. nsed with great care; how- 

i im apt to bring on an affection of 
eart. 


1 printing and. publishing, 
and:atthe conclusion of |her remarks, by way 
of illustration, she said. “ You-may print a 
rhage cheek, batyou mustenot pablish 

& myrocnrrrcan old man, who pretended to 
ove ® carman 


as @ swift witness 1) 


allt. eappeny wey a0: the b rogue 
Sienna putarQiinen's Ctdentee 


three in. & h without a word 

Sop er peewee them, eta ee par 
one length ventur remar 

‘that it was a fine morning. “And who said 


ib. wasn't 2.” waathe reply. 


As su lost his ‘hat in a well, and was:let 
down by a rope ta: recover it; but the well 
being deep; and extremely dark. withal, his 
courage: failed: him before he reached the 
water... _In-vain didhe callout to: those:above 
to — him up; they lent him a déaf ear to 
all seid, till, atlast,.quite in despair, he 
bellowed:out;:t If you don’t draw me.up, sure 
T’ll.cutthe:rope.” 

A ciuprcruae who was consoling a young 
widow on the death of-her husband, spoke in 
@ very’ tone, remarking that he was 
ms the féw; -Sacli-a jewel ofa Christian 
—you cannot gh ee you well know.” 
To which the sobbing’fair one replied; with 





trumpet, 


an almost brokeuheart, “ 1’il bet you I 
will!” 


_ Is machinery, an eccentric and a crank |! 
amount to the same thing, You will find the | offi 


as he dropped into a barber's: chair. ‘The | 


—— 


Tue House or Corzrcriox. —The printing. 
oe. 


| A PRETENTIOUS. young, yachtaman, who, 

‘bossting of. hismarine expericnoa, sale me 
‘uncle:; ‘‘ You landsmen, who. alwa; stay on, 
ishore, know nothing a bout equatie |" Tos 
Which: the old man, gtimly- replied: ‘We 
don’t, eh! Let me tell you, young man, that. 
live. gos. a. little grandb that. can, give you, 
points about eq every day.of your life!’ 

Pést passenger (during the pause” 
refreshments ata frontier inn, ateripingseree 
the buffet): “Your noted rolls are® alimips 
excellent, they are eo fresh —and’ réeguiarip: 
warm yd aan certainy ee hem yourself 
every , don’t you?” Land 36 
they are from the town below. The ane 
brings them with him every ascenigh teams 
lat!” ; 

An. old Quaker went into.a. book: and- 
an impertinent salesman, wi to: 
some sport.at hia expense, said to »'*You 
are-from the country, aren’b you?” “Yeu” 
arg) enamel, the.Quaker. ey mg 
j e thing you,” responded the.clerk,, 
holding up a book, ‘' What is it?” asked ile 
Quaker. “It's an essay on the r of 
calves.” ‘* Friend,” said, the Quaker ‘'t 
had better present that to thy mother |,” 


Mawnacertan Apvrcs,— Dramatic: suthor: 
“ Sir, you said you would give me today your 
opinion on my new “piece. May I 
you to do so?” Manager: “You cought) i> 
my opinion, to make some trifling’ altera- 
tions.” “It would kindly teil! me——" 
“Leave the title—that couldn’t be better— 
rah ye the rest ; but thoroughly, mind 
you!” 

A Cosriszxmit Ramway.— A. line fae 
recently been opened from the-littls townof 
H. to D. Ag @ rule the country postman 
stationed at the. former place jumps on the 
early train and rides to the.next v. One 
morning he failed to do this; to. 

of the engine-driver, wha > 
“ Now, Jacob,.aren’t you. having a this. 

7” “No, not. today, In ih & 
hurry!” was the postman’s reply. +... 
Sis and Tom wére sitting: in: the: deasliig 
room, and she |was getting sleepy:: ‘What 
time is it?’ she asked: He looked: at his 


retty,” he replied. *‘And why is my 
watch: like you ?’’ she asked: “I don’#know,, 
I'm sure. Why is your: wateb like: me, mp 
dear?” ‘*Beoause it won't go;” she replied). 
with» a yawn. Them the young mam went 
home. ; ; iaoid 


ee a ne ool® 
out here, ma my’ in'y 
door?” "The "aecthant could not find hi 
his heart to refase,. Before long’ thé , 
neck, as wellas lis head, was withiz 
little room ; then hie shoulders, then his whole 
body, So the merchant was crowded 
entirely, for the room was not big etiough 
both of them. We sometimes think if 
reat’ harm if we permit the 

ad habit to énter our bosom. Ifit w 
there, it might not do so much evil, But no 
one knows where @ bad habit will'stop; It is 
quite as likely as not to crowd ont every good 
things So look out for beginnings! 


‘ Wirat is that you say? Harry married) 
Well, I'll never believe men again, 
“Why?” + The oaths of love thaf man swore 
tome!” “ Well, but you threw him over. 
You've. been married three months.”.. “I 
don’ care. He was so devoted. to me, ane 
when Jack pro to me, and. I ae 
Harry decli that he would hetrue tomy 
memory and monrn me asone dead to him. 
“Well, it’s of. no consequence new Oras 
“ He might have been decent about. it. ,. 
+ have gone into mourning for s-JeAte) 
anyhow,” 
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Tas Qaeen has, it is stated, appointed 
Mies Cochrane to bea lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess. Beatrice on her marriage with 
Prince Henry of Battenberg. Miss Cochrane 
jew younger davghter of the late Admiral 
gir Thomas Cochrene, and is described as 
yery pretty. 

Pirsca Gtoncr or Wates ia’ to complete 

hiagamvery and,torpedo edocation on: board 
Hee Majesty ship Lecellent at Portsmouth, 
snd special arrangements are being made for 
the accommodation of the Prince on board’ 
thatveseel, where he will take up his quarters 
early in April. 
" Prrscess Lourss has promized to distribute 
the prizes to the London Scottish Volunteers 
nextmonth, Lord: Lorne has also accepted 
an invitation to be present on the occasion. 

Tar Chevalier Desanges has jast oo 
hiafull-length portrait ofthe Prince of ‘Wales 
se Royal Grand Master Mason in the robes. of 
the Masenic-craft. 

A mannict will shortly take place between 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, the youngest of 
Baron Lyttelton’s seven brothers, and Laura, 

ter of Mr. C. Tennant, M Py, and sister 
taLady Ribblesdala. 

An the marriage of Lady E. Boyle and Mr, 
J, Dalison Alexander, which took place on 
the.270h ult., the bridesmaids’ dresaes were 
much admired, being of ruby velvet and silk, 
with. velvet, hats to match, trimmed with 
table. tails. isch wore a pearl and. gold 

brooch, the gift of the bridegroom. 
The bride's drees was of white satin, trimmed 
with, Brossels lace and orange blossoms, veil 
ofthesame costly. lace; ber train was borne 
pa-page; drereed in a George II. costume 
uby velvet, trimmed with gold. lace, em- 
broidered waistcoat, and a three-cornered 
velvet hat, embroidered with gold. 

Tus,.Duc, de. Marino (son-in-law of the 
Oowntess of Walsingham) is still feeling the 
eects of the narrow escape from drowning 
that.be had when returning from hunting with 
the Weet. Worfolk hounds a few days ago. 

‘to the: darkness he lost his way near 
East Moorbridge, and his horse plunged into 
adeep drain, which was much swollen by the 
gsnow: The» Doc managed to retain 
Seat and keep. his. head above water, and 
his: calls eventually brcught. assistance, but 
when rescued; after great difficulty, he was 
mach ¢xhausted. . 
_ Tuta.year the Derby. is to be. run. on Jane 
81d (the birthday of Prince George of Walesa). 
Mr, B. Gebhardt, the well-known American, 
will. there. be. seen. for, the: firat time. on the 
Epglish turf. 
i ‘ the firat. Drawipg-Room, held by. the 
Lieutenant. of Ireland the, “Countess 
tr wore @ train of rich gros ‘“blen 
ure, lined with satin of same’ shade; 
magoiiicent flounce of Brassela point. lace, 
with: large bunches: of rich blae 
osttith feathers and brown and’ gold birdy; 
skirt of velvet, front’ of antique brocade; 
with narrow Brussels lace same as 
flounce; stomacher of diamonds, Headdress, 
white ostrich plame and old point lappets ; 
, tiarnofdiamonds. The Countess 
ot Carysfort wasin chestnut velvet lined with 
satin, trimmed with crépe ruches and clusters 
ofbrown foliage. The dress of richest blue 
silk and oréoe, fringed with pearla and 
wreathed with velvet leaves and Gloire de 
Dijon roses; ornaments, diamonds. The 
Coantezs of Fiogall, white brocaded train, 
trimmed with beautifal old Brussels Jace; 
satin skirt, trimmed with lace similar to 
train; white brocaded bodice trimmed to 
correspond. Headdress, white ostrich plume ; 
Ornaments, diamonds. Lady O'Brien, skirt 
of'black satin, front of superb gold-coloured 
de on black ground, lined black silk, 
lace; train and corsage of black 
Satin, trimmed. to correspond. Headdrees, 
d.plame and. lappets; ornaments, dia- 
Monds and topaz, 





Tre Poor or Parts.—The latest report off 
the, Barean: de Bienfaisance shows_a percep- 
tible, though not very Jarge, diminntion of 
people seeking’ relief as compared with: the 
numbers of 1880. At that time Paris contained 
a popniation of 1 988-606, among’ whom ‘were 
123,735 indigents,. or 6 22. per, cent..of the 
total. At the present. time the population has 
increased to 2,269,000, and the proportion of 
indigents.is. only-5 43 per'cent: This diminu- 
tion is nofequally spread’ over all'quarters’ of 
the capital; for in the 13th arrondissement if. 
has risen to 12:37 per cent, and in the 20th 
to 12:24 per cent., while in the eight and 
ninth it has decreased to aslowas.1:65.. In 
all the arrondissements the proportion of 
women seeking relief is considerably greater 
than of men, there being’ 41 ofthe former to 
24 of the latter—nof a matter for much wonder, 
considering how wretchedly, Parisian work- 
women are paid for their labour. It is some- 
what singular that: Paris andthe: Department 
of the Seine should. furnish so comparatively 
few paupers, the proportion ont of every 1,000 
being only. 227,. while'the provinces farnieh 706 
and foreigners 67. Of every 1,000 foreigners 
on the relief books Germens figure for 407, 
Belgians for 356, Datch for 72; Italians for’ 51, 
and English for 20. Over a fourth of the 
indigept population either find gratuitous 
lodgings or occupy rooms at less than 100 
frances per annum rent; aboutone-half live at 
a higher rental, varying ftom 100 to 200 francs ; 
61 percent, of thedodgings aretenanted by one 
bed, and the remainder by two, four or even 
five. Every profession, every. trade, is repre- 
sented, literature and the fine artainciuded. 





GEMS. 


Nornine hinders the constant agreement of 
people“who live togetter but vanity and sel. 
fishness. Let the spirit. of . humility and 
benevolence prevail, and discord and disagree- 
ment would be banished from’ the household, 

There is no commonplace more insisted on 
than the happiness of trials by jaries.; yet if 
this blessed. part of our law he alndible by 
power and artifice, weshall have little reason 
to boast. 

Women, are,the poetry of the world, in the 
same sense as the stars are the. poetry of 
Heaven. (Clear, light-giving, harmonious, they 
are terrestrial planets that rule the: destinies 
of manki 

‘Tre fortunate:man is he who, born poor, of 
nobody, works gradually up-to-wealth and 
consideration, and*haying 
he finds they were. not sa.mnach froubls, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 
Cuxesz Rica.—Boil nioely, (so the. grains 
will be distinot). enough rice te filla pintmould 
when done. Dissolve half-an ounce of gelatine 
in a little milk. While the rice;ie still hot pnt 
in one ounce of butter, and.some.sugar. and 


vanilla to taste. When. it getacoldadd the) 


gelatine and half-a-pintef whipped:cream: Pat 
in a mould, and when set.serve with cream or 
preserved fruit, Enough sugar. must. be. used 
to sweeten the. additions of gelatine and 
cream, 

A Weusn Care.—One-half pound. of butter 
without salt beaten to a cream, one-half pound 
of flour well dried, but not added till cold, one- 
half pound of: sifted sugar, each putin sepa- 
rately and by-degrees, four eggs, the yolks and 
whites beaten. separately to.a perfect froth, 
and. added: by degrees the last thing. The 
whole ingredients must-be-beaten together for 
one hour, and the yolks: added. aften that. 
Batter your mould well, and butter the paper 
you line your mould with very well; and allow 
the paper to be-:much higher than your mould, 
as-it-will rise high, 


ie 





ZxioniTE is the tradename of a substance 
that imitates amberjshell.or ivory, As. usnal 
it is said to be better than:the gemnine article. 

Tas birds of: paradise, which are:natives of 
New Guinea, are_reported to be in.danger of 
extinction. Ata, recentsale in: Loncon. 4,725 
of these birds were sold, for ornaments, and 
decoration. 

Keurpiy actions:begum from a:sense- of. duty 
blossom into affection, and afford seme’ of 
the sweetest’ pleasures earth can bestow. 
Active industry, at first painful and ardtous, 
unfolds our powers, and comes to be: the 
source of keenest’ satisfaction. Purity of 
thought, word, and’ deed) sought af first’ from 
a true knowledge of its righteonsness, comes 
at.Iast to be the natmral air which the spi 
loves to breathe. Thus duty of every k 
a Ione it.the germs of delight and. 
beanty, will, if. cherished, develop. the.sweetess 
flowers and richest {rnits, and the good and 
the: heantifal thus clasp hands, and claim 
kinship for ever, 

Inrant’ Magnraces axnp Esrorcep Winow- 
HOOD IN INDIA— the, Hindoo castes 
there has. been of late considerable agitation 
with respect to,infant. marriages and. enforced. 
widowhood. A a —. refonm, in. these 
respects:is evinced,, The Hindoos, are progress- 
ing: in European civilization, They consider 
the influence of the stage’to be: great, and’ to 
further reform in the: directions referred. to; a 
play on the-subject, from the reformers’ point 
of view, has been written by a Mahratts 
dramatist, ‘This play has been produced’ at 
Bombay, and. hag. created. great, excitement 
among, the natives, who throng nightly to 
witness, the performance, 


An Oprra-Griss.The power of opera- 
glasses is from two and a-half to fivetimes 
thatof the average eye’ That is to ‘say, if 
you are forty feet away from the stage, an 
opera-glags will. put you on the same footing 
with those who are from eight-.to sixteen. feet 
away, There are several simple tests of the 
power of the opera-giass. The: moat) conve- 
nient one; perhaps; is 2 & card on: the 
wall, and to look through the r barrel of 
the glasa: with your lefveye, Thedifference 
between. the actual distance as measnred 
by your right eye and, the apparent distance 
as measured through the glass, will represent 
the - difference. Ketsveen, your eyes and the 

. Ob course, this is only, an.eatimate, 
but a fairly accurate and sufficientonewan be 
made; - The field:glasses, which many people 


bri jo-the-tssegnen, range it power fromsix 
to ye times that of the eye. ~ 

Boy. th ey a Pe a aan 
fight ly “thea Pa thes deseribed::— 
woredtinad's 


fights are always arranged for the amusemend 
end.are.great eventa,,. The bat- 
Theelephantsia 


made out of the fermented juice-of the: palm, 
which they drink, ont: of* buvkets, The 
strongést liquors of the .Kind wa. have 


is like water compared. ta the stnff.. It 


yatmo the mahonts or drivers 
straddled their necks and urged themon, The 
beasts had! been: madiened by. and 
beating, and rashed:.at each othendike mad.. 
There were some that wheeled: round and ran 
away, but-thore‘tliat’ kept om made-the earth 
shake. when they, canie togéther.. They. ran. 
right-into-eackother, They looked: tnaks, and 
gored and lashed one another with their 
trunks. Tuske' were run into: elephant 
shouldeérs-six or eight’ inches: The. Sighte in 
India are.the. same, of course,. Ih. Burmal, 
fights:take place. between elephants and:tigers, 
King Theebaw has men’ fighttigerss The 
Burmese in power are.crue), One king-used 
La rama people lie, dowa, for hia,pony to 
walk over. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lerra.—We cannot say at present. 

Jovus A.—Deolined with thanks. 

W. G. W.—June 28, 1857, fell on Sunday. 

L. C. 8.—The colour of yonr hair is auburn ; that of 
your eyes is what is termed blue-grey. 

L. M.—Yes: but we cannot vouch for their relfa- 
bility. 

R. M._N.—Gentian root can be procured at any good 
chemist’s. 


Resurcam.—We never insert advertisements of the 
kind sent. 

CO. F. 8.—Certainly not. The man ought to be well 
horsewhipped for making the suggestion. 

Caras N.—The ribbon trimming would be the most 


Grace F.—1. Tobe presented by hand. 2. If youarea 
girl, you will give the preference to “ No one.” 
wets —1l. The hair isa dark brown—almost 
2. The word | peed igpifies within call] or 
bem in aight or athand ; ,way—opposed to absent. 
a Ban ede oo cor Te ae to 
you, ‘ou are 9 ™m beaus at a 
distance for at least Gwe ox thee Seam, on 
GC. OC. C.—Outdeor cmoreion. will i 
No cosmetic can 
be a you possess. AF, 
A. C,. C,—Your son piesit yleld to the bride’ . 
wishes in this matter. It ie customary for brides to 


ve your looks. 
bloom of youth 


choose their own bridesmaids. 
L, ©. C.—Do not Wait for the young fellow to 
return: He — a and able to overcome 


the objections 

ree eS 
attention to the young man. He may then awake to 
some interest ia you. 

Puzziep.—Mrs. William 8. is the name you should 
use on your visiting cards and in all matters of 
ceremony. Létters should be #0 addressed to to you. 

T. P. 8.—Do not despair. You are young yet and 
have time ee conquer 
success., You write an exvellent hand for business. 

Laprstap.—It is a good adage to be off with the old 
tee TEP UPS FP.P A, Ga, ner Take it to 


Verowica.—Your attempt shows ticel promise, 
but mot much originality Study the works of the 
great péets, and try again. 

am A. 8 a 


or Marie, bittor 
a 


the lily ; Madeline, magnifi- 
“eo of cen ~ same as Marta 
Rose, eo owers; Carrie, 

; a fair; Ethel, nob - 


steamer “4 5 


ay ater Groce, Georgion <I: Geotgion Lhe Salt pee a I, “i 


Cc. W.—1, The pues Bare spr om A: Fog 
em. 
——— * sh lee 
match perfectly. 


2 
i 
q 
Q°* 
B 
hy 


alc tied with ‘dark red, nut 





well to banish all such thoughts from your mind, or 
they may lead you y 
very 5 we cannot 





Cc. M. G. R.—Do nothing without»mature considera- 
tion and consultation with those nearest snd dearest to 
you. Any other course will lead to trouble and a life- 
long regret. 


G. W. C.—Let the young man show a desire to visit 
you before manifesting any desire for h'scompany. Do 
not be forward. You must hold yourself in reserve. 
You acted very properly. 

E. L. a N. A.—Divert your mind from this, fickle 
admirer. wite other company and show that you 
have samnotent resources to live and be happy without 
him. Girla make a great mistaken allowing themselves 
to be won too easily. 


M. OC, — ‘pot manifest teo os desire for the 
young lady's societ: T: She may then set more value 
pres it, maples if you should manifest a disposition 

elsewhere for consolation. 

piece —The value of etuch articles depends 

altogether upon their original quality and construction 
and upon findiog cust»mers who place a high value upon 
fine ancient woodwork. Fix a price on it yourself and 
advertise it. 

Miwa.—The difference of age is too great and on the 
wrong -_ You should marry a man older than your- 
self. e advise you not to encourage your suitor 
unless net is over twenty-five yoars of age. 


THE SUNBEAM WAITING NEAR. 


There never was a sky so blue 
But had its hour of drifting clouds, 
—- pra ay &: ye pen aay “ 
ind her, weaving shrouds ! 


The fairest fiower that ever bloomed 
Not long delights our ravished eyes. 

A few hours it scents the air, 
And then it fades away, and dies. 


There never was a hope fulfilled 

That as fair as it had seemed ; 
There never was a granted wish 

That brought the joy of which we dreamed. 


And earth is a all uaboweced eh 
singing ace sweet ; 
For winter's dreary frosts and snow 
Must come to make the year complete. 


The mem'ries of the joys that bloom 
So fair in life’s fairsummer-time, 

Will strew our pxth like autumn leaves 
When age has touched us with its rime. 


There is no joy that is all joy, 
E’en sunbeams tangle into shads 
When dim reflections cross their track. 
Of shade and sheen our life is made. 


But ah, no grief that is all f 

B'er comes to us! Boweter drier 
It'‘eclouds may hang about our way, 
There to b oumboam waiting near. Cc. B. 


Lennie. —You had better Invite other company to 
call oe you, and not allow your affection for — = 
gross yourmind. H »is probably friv 
fetle. eo your father knows his character, and a 
fore ete of his tne = A. you. Gensait your 
—- in these ma then you have less 

complain of. — company = a meme Mh 

Srupiovs Lap.— 

Island of Hawaii, in 14,000 fost be Gp ‘maid ti te. be 
1D. 


pa ey RE 


i 


D. D.—No less than Sn ERS are recorded as 

occurring in Canada and the United States, not 

from 1872 to 

1883 inclusive. Of these the pe had 151, ”~ 
Atlantic Coast, 147 ; and the “Sisto Valley, 66. 


Thus it a) that an earthquake occurs about once in 
every days somewhere in the Unit United States and 
Canada it anee a thonth on the Atlantic Coast. 


be recorded by a properly constructed seismometer, 
an instrament designed to detect the slighter shocks. 


Water's Daruino.—l. Very pretty if thejyoung lady 
has a happy, cheerful disposition, and hence a pleasant 
sion. Many co! etn be worn by fair people. 

& brigh ht brown dress would accord with the descrip- 
tion given, 2. See answer to your ‘friend ‘‘ Willie’s 
Darling.” Walter means a w an. 8. Do not use 


you are 

to @ the hair brittle, and brea 

preferable. 4. There is really no meaning to white 
on the nails, though they are supposed to indi- 

cate that the or will shortly receive a present. 

5. We know of no interpretations to dreams 


Mys14.—Sir Johu Franklin left England on his last 
ie May 19, 1845. After twenty-eight fruitless 
efforts had been made to discover his fate Captain Mc- 
Clintock, in the Fox, a private expedi thed out by 
Lady Franklin herself n 1857, brought home in 1859, 

from the cairn at Point Victory, on Seta Land, 





es 


a tin cylinder containing the only record yet discovered 





of the expedition, with many relics, and revealing the ° 


fate of the expedition. No bodies were ever discovered 
bee record stated that Sir John had died on paioey n, 


D. F. W.—You had better tell your parents 
it and take their advice and satteienee wane serene 
are engeees 18 is better for them to marry as soon as 
possible Dg engagements ere a trial and y 
unsuccessful, nme 


A. M. G—You had better do nothing until zourhane 
calls, and then tell him that until you are engaged y, 
cannot give upall other company for him. Let tim 
offer himself and then when you have accepted him, 
with your parents’ consent, you can decline any escor; 
but that of your affianced. 


Lavrence M.—You owe it yee ourself as well as to 
the young lady not to break off this engagement with- 
out ample justification. You are of age to judge for 
yourself, and you can be legally held to your evgage- 
ment. If you love the young lady you will not cast 
her off for anything but most serious cause. Your 
parents may be wro.g. 


©. OC. M.—You are so ve yousgss that you tg ag not 
to think much about such matters Th hree or four 
years hence will be time enovgh for you to entertain 
to tmagin and marriag age. a very foolish in you 

to e that you cannot exist without an: 

man's soci Do not allow anything to t any young 
interfere with your duties to your parents. Strive to 
improve in writing and spelling. 


Crana.—The Gisaster to which you refer ocourred to 
the White Star line steamship At/antic, bound from 
Liverpool to New York. On April Ist, 1878, she was 
putting into Halifax for a fresh suprly of coal, when 
she struck upon a rock and was totall =f wrecked, Of 
957 persons on board, 535 were drowned, all the women 
S Ane but one of the children being included among 

it. 


L. E. W.—The garotte is the mode of execution in 

use among most of the Spanish nations of America, I¢ 
is thus described in a Jamacia journal, d the 
execution ef General Lopez at Havana on Sept. 1, 
“ The prisoner is made to sit in a kind of chair with a 
high back, to which his head is fastened by means of 
an fron clasp, which encloées his neck, and is attached 
to the back by a screw... When the signal is given the 
screw is turned several My which strangles the 
victim, and breaks his neck 


Wittte'’s Darnuinc.—1. The elements of nice locks are 
given,, bot bday Aca | depends on fea ures and expres- 
sion. Wear resses. ea would suit well, 
trimmed with cherry colour. 2. Wash it well, 
and apply a mixture of sweet oil and tincture ot 
cautharides. 8, Squeeze them out, and apply a itttle 
ditute vere of wine. 4. Pen = means ous ; 
Vheresa, noble spirited. 5. The book named is utter 
nonsense. . 6, Deraet toke too wench of ibor 1 Wit have 
the effect named, We are glad you like our stories. 


Lazypones.—I. The hair enclosed is auburn. 2 The 
longest verse In the Bible.is the ninth verse of the 


pa ol of Esther; the shortest, the thirty-fifth verse 
4 the eleventh chy of St. Joho, 8. The Cathedral 
of Notre Dame in te, Seon See 
feet, bi 4, May 1, 1863, came on Friday. We 


cannot interpret your query or your dreams. @ iiyon 


intend to send the letter referred to, we waviie 
retain a copy of it. 7. Your penmanship is o fair. 
Try to improve it. 
Latest authority, tobe the originators of gunpowder and 
test ant! 6 0 3 of gunpowder 
firearms. This claim was examined ps elaborate 


yy the late Mr. Maver, and de- 

Rided by h Lise tn theteegative but while it is now ad- 

mitted that gunpowder as at t used is a European 

atill asa crude compound it is of little use 

siting saloeies It was first used ia China. The 

materials stated bya Greek historian tohave 

mployed byt en Hindoos against Alexa .der’s army 

been merety the napthous or pe 

troleum nee ~ the ancieut Coreans, and in early 
times used by the Chinese. 








Tue Lonpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Av Back Numpers, Parts and Vo.um's arein print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 272, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
tree, Hightpence. Also Vol. XLIIL, bound in cloth, 
4s. 6 
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- DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | 


' THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted ty the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 





—- 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Deak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
ois imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home, We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 

















ainordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, - 


hat have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhcea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
issurprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firn conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
io from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conurs Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CuHLoRopyng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberatelv untrue. 


hold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.c 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PAsTE. 


Z IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
“saber Seaurievncd 


On eat CME TEETH gc yin AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
“cha , Sole Proprietors and Makers: 
& A 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisi or ryt compounds, It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, Is. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


aa) Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
ee aeeeee-Saeerye the am none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. . 


rcLEM COMPLEXION, KNIGHT’s PATENT  |BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


Pimple:, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, RUBBER CLI nang ~ ~ oy a CURED. 











wd unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, are strongly recom- Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
irms, and Hands, can be instantly re- Wear no Garters. mended by all the| Cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
noved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL | “ They are nee STOCKIN Medical Pro- | sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 
injurious. fession;| of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
ONTMEN'L, made entirely from herbs, Vide Lancet. among others | Oey)i ts f the high 2 / ; ne 
and ceeaniind harmless. It possesses & by T. W. NUNN, E-q., Surgeon, ulists of the highest standing. Testimonials 
ineet delightfal fragrance, and the lovely “The Garter Middlesex Hospital ; Dr. E. of cures fram all parts of the world. Sold by all 
tkarness it imparts to the skin astonishes | acts as a liga- Barrett, Brighton. Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 


ve f t Chemists, or a box | ture, and dimin- 4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 

Bile sent sagen and direc- on the fae SUSPEND ERS. Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Strect, E.C. 
su .”—Lancet. 

tims for vse) post-free and free from ob- a Ladies, Giiiidren, and Bioyolysts 

trvation, to any address on receipt of : , : 


5 Races, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, | Cannot tear the Stockings. 
(aledonian R a. Loudon N | Of all Drapers, or particulars can be had at 
ap hoa 9 aXe 71, FLEET 8TREFT, LONDON. 


ws) | A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 
POOR MANS FRI a Pr am, Ser cn msl 
ARE A SOVEREIGN ae WEIR’S 

REMEDY FOR ‘& PILLS 868. SEWING MACHINES. 











UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 





















Bruises Lock, Chain, ad Twisted : 
burns , Pinole, roe Stitch, al one price, ~ ENSURE 
’ r in luc — Hz 
Gir," Beorbntie Complains, ey gS rarepon FROM o covers 
ains Scalds, 2 ts — Loose Wheol— 
Cuts, : Skin. Diseases, | Paryer Shuttle than any other ee == Section’ ~ diy pchitis, 
Eruptions Vaccination Eruptions | Sewing Machime—Simple, Si- Colds, Pains inthe Chest, Phi 
Fistula, ’ and Ulcerated Legs, alte Sati te any ae Shortness of Breath, BR. heumatism, 
Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ | Sewing Machine in the World | Necregs = = and new - 
Inflamed Eyes, standing. ; for Family, Household, Dress- | THEY TASTE PLEASANTLY. 
PREPARED BY Pupsaie Heshiosd tain ew ory r= 15.293 Cures have been Published 
BEAC CH & B ARNICOTT, ‘urposes, achines by any other maker exchange = at se R 
(Late Dr. Roberts,) J. G. Eirin bd Thay protavelnablo Ser shessingan’ strength- 
, ening the voice. all Druggists. 
BRIDPORT. /2, CAnLISLE STREET, SOHU SQUARE, Price Ve lhd.. 22, 0d., 42 64 and 118. per Bow. 
And soldat 1s. 14d., 28 9d. 49 6d, 11s., and 22s. each, LONDON. W. 
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Lonpoy Reapex. ADVERTISEMENTS. Maron, 1885, 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 


5 ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
‘ Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


f , | Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
8 twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BEECHAM’S PILLS pas 
' WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

| For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should le 

without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAMS 3 
a PII.LS for removing any obstraction or irregularity of the system. If taken # 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females #) 

5 of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they _ 
. act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the mut” 

5 important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole musecalit” 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetiig” 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 

z of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing 
' classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECH AM S PILLS is. oy ECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 
; Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
4 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. ; 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Propet t. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, 


MOTHERS!! NURSES!! 


Use only the Original and Genuine 


ATKINSON & BARKERS’ 


ROYAL INFANTS’ 1 
PRESERVATIVE a 


F Disord f Infants, and B Fr 
7 aie 4 A PILE: 


The Best & Safest Medicine. | every YARD of the Genuine bears the name “LOUIS,” and the wear ig 


PROVED BY EXTENSIVE USE FOR 90 YEARS. — EVERY YARD GUARANTOR 


PATTERNS POST FREE. : 


Sold Universally. See Name on Stamp.and Botte. | THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON Be 
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5 “ Ts decidedly superior.” — r 
JOHNSTON'S al 
TAKE NO OTHER, 


i 
; 


CORN FLOUR DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED) )\ 
Sold by most respectable Family 1% | 


Grocers. 


IS THE BE ST | Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for A : . 
s _ DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE ‘ 
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Lowpon Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. APRIL, 1885, 














UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE USE. T NDIAN MUS LIN 

A & Ee x A N D a by S A Perfectly Pure Cream-coloured Cotton Muslin, 
: (25 inches wide), useful for 

€p SEWING eon ee 


CURTAINS, free per Paroels Pot | gy 104 
COTTON ,.*... — 


BLINDS, \O” S" 
Is THE BEST. 6s. 6d., free DRAPERIES, 
per Parcels Post on 


Order, 
é SHADING, &c. 
a receipt of Postal Order. 
ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON ““"° 



































AND IN COLOURS. 
Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices, 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. ‘ 
SOLD BY ALL prapers & HaBervasHers. | SOHN KAY & SONS, TLLS, Glenn > 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS HEALTH, APPETITE, & DIGESTION. |] 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. LOWE 'S ioe L LS ; 
URE, safe, and effectual. , ip 














S No restraint of diet required | 

during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking . 

any vital part, SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at Is. 13d. For the Head, Stomach, and Liver, | 
and 2s. 9d. per box. | Sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. by all Chemists; or Phil 


Free from the Proprietor, ROBERT HENRY LOWE, 330, Bilston p 
Road, Wolverhampton, for the price in postage stamps. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, | 4 comforting, aperient Medicine for All Seasons, af 


singe" excellent Family Medicine is the most effective ee Indigestion, , a Preventive of All Diseases. i 
Spauine an alt Disorders of the Stomach and Bowel, or, where an Aperient 1s| LOWE'S PILLS—A GRAND CURE FOR TOOTHAGHER: 
C ‘ g , 


required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are traly radley, Worcestershire, December 8th, 188%, 











ry 
— 


Ez 


: . : Sie, - Having suffered terribly with To -thache f then three weeks, <3 
excellent, removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of induced by a fitond to try your , ew. 3 Pills, whieh: efleaaek + are porns mf 
Spirits, Dulnes- ot Sight, Nervous A ffections, Blot-hes, Pimples, and Sallowness of | yery trying complaint. I am happy in saying that in a very sh-rt time I recelved mld 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. - f aes we elt yo slightest p.in with it since, after all other remedies had failed a 
ving over a dozen, 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. lid. and 2s.9d. per Box. | “Si 'R"H. Lowe Tam, yours truly, A. CORNOCK, fog 








WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD F 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Numbers of which cases have en pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY i NY 
the nun erous well-au'henticated Te~timonials in disorders of he HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVERE: = 
and K'DNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 

sufficient 10 prove the great value of thix most useful Fanily .Medicine, it being 


@amiaaagtase)S(«ONE «OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have f und them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and iu warm climates ‘hey srey 


beneficial in all Bilious Complain's 
Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 94, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. - Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


Coe C- 

















A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving; Beantifying, aud Preserving the SKIN, «ud giviug it a blooming and charming app 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., aud by ite balasnic ad healing quali ies render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
dryness, &c., clear 1t from every humour, pimpl+, or eruption ; and by coutinuing its u+e only « sn rt time, the skin will bec me and continue 
and smoth, and the complexi..n perfectly clear aud beau: iful. 

Sold in sottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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,’ 
PURITY. SIMPLICITY ada tow x 
PERFECTION. Ladivs to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beauti ul Complexion should use Fl aah : Howe. topics ; 
° ‘lectro-p'ating and Gilding at 
Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. WALTON’S KALODERMA WaLTON’S Celebrated k @ 
So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of . 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptious, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Go@ : 
Calico, &e. Eczema, It qu ay es agg omens ness, Soumess nag —e — Co ‘3 th 
on the Face, Neck, 8, eflectore, 1 am aruess, 
Without the Application of Heat. Hote a tects the Skin ireue ee = '@) kets du. Prive Ia. 6d., 28. dd, Me 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, «r Box- | ill-effects of north-east winds, CG It pipet po poner free for 21 Stamps. Alo 
wood Stamp, steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | frosts and sudden changes & from assuming | . ‘ge WALTON’S AURINE, 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, | of weather. +=) dull eros — we » ;' ; 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, D the eye of the sveptical, and vexutivus to | A Solution wf Gold for i 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- Ww the sufferer. The widespresd approbation of | Jewellery, Sitver, &c. equal to SulaGme 
ants used for cleansing ana purifying linen p this compound tor beautifying the ~kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver 1™ 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 2s. each. e ledged by thousands, 1.ot only to bx perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this wil. be found mom Mi” 
Post free fr 18 Stamps - a) also being used as a soothing balm on the wost elicate child as | yenient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free fr * 
‘ an outdoor protection ; and to ann _— — <n — the | Stamps, ; 
Sow BY ALL CHemints, Stationers, &c. heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mothers » Cumseers ait aoncses fe 
household companion, Price 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c, Post free 33 Stamps. Sop ey Curmisrs axD Ino | 






Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


